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The Car That Captured : 
the Country 


The Overland—the simplified car—has become the sensation of motordom. In two years, without 
advertising—simply by each car selling others—the demand has grown until this year’s sale exceeds 
$24,000,000. Four factories with 4,000 employees turn out thirty carloads of Overlands daily to meet 
the unexampled demand. You should know the car which, in the face of fierce rivalry, has so quickly 
attained the leading place in the trade. 











braska, 750. Thus, in city and country, where \gain and again, in exhibitions, it has car- 


A Bit of History 


It was two years ago when John N. Willys 
secured control of this masterpiece of mechan- 
ism. 

The first step was to send sample Over- 
lands out into various territories. And back 
from each came immediate demands for more. 
Often one car would bring orders for scores. 

It became apparent at once that this new 
car was bound to outsell all rivals. The origi- 
nal factory became over-taxed in two months. 
Then tents were erected—then two more fac- 
torics were purchased. 

During the next fiscal year there were made 
and sent out 4,075 Overland cars. Yet the 
demand—which the cars alone had created— 
was not even half supplied. For the next sea 
son—this season—dealers placed orders for 
16,000 Overlands before the first 1910 model 
came out. 

All this demand came from those scattered 
localities where Overland cars were known. 


The Larger Scope 


To meet the flood-like demand Mr. Willys 
then bought the great Pope-Toledo plant—one 
of the largest automobile plants in America 
Then he built an addition larger than the origi- 
nal factory. This gave him four well-equipped 
factories, with a capacity of 125 Overlands 
per day. 

Now, with 30 acres of floor space and 4,000 
workmen, we are ready to cope with a national 
demand. There are Overland agents now in 
every locality. And any man who acts with 
reasonable promptness can get an Overland 
car. 

New York City this year takes 1,000 Over 
lands. San Francisco, Boston, Washington, 
D. C., and Atlanta, each take 500. Texas 


takes 1,500; Kansas, 1,000; Iowa, 1,000; Ne- 





Overland Model 38—Price $1,000. 25 h. p.—102-inch 
With single rumble seat, $1,050—double rumble, 


$1,075—complete Toy Tonneau, $1,100 


Overlands are known, they are the most popu- 
lar cars of the time. 


Matchless Simplicity 





The main reason why Overlands have out 
sold all others lies in their matchless simplicity. 
The common complexities have all been elimi- 
nated. The car is almost trouble-proof. 

Three of the Overland models operate by 
pedal control. Push a -pedal forward to go 
ahead, or backward to reverse. Push another 
pedal forward to change to high speed. It’s 
as natural as walking 

A ten-year-old child can master the car in 
ten minutes. A woman can handle it as easily 
as she can an electric. 

The U. S. Government uses Overlands in 
the postal service, because a noyice can ‘handle 
and care for them. 

The lubrication is entirely automatic. The 
cooling system involves no complex pump. 
One of the designer's inventions does away 
with 65 pieces, and another with 47. Every- 
thing is so simple, so natural, so automatic 
that the car almost cares for itself. 


The First Real Automobile 
Sold for $1,000 


Then the Overland gives more for the 





money than any other car in existence. And 
this year, through multiplied production, we 
have cut the cost 20 per cent. 

We are giving a better car for $1,000 this 
vear than was the $1,250 Overland last year. 
\nd for $1,250 this year we are selling a 4o 
horse power car. 

The $1,000 Overland has a 4-cylinder, 25 
h. p. engine, Its wheel base is 102 inches—its 


possible speed, 50 miles an hour. 


The 


Two of the many 


Overland Models 


All prices include 
Magneto and full 
lamp equipment 


A 40 h. p. Overland with 112-inch wheel base. 


ried four people up a 45 per cent grade, start- 
ing from standstill. It has earned a perfect 
score: in a 10,000 mile non-stop endurance 
run finishing in better shape than it started. 

It is made in a factory which for years was 
famous for a $4,250 car. It is made by the 
same workmen, under the same inspectors; 
and, so far as desirable in this lighter car, it 
is made of the same materials. 

This is the first real car to be sold for 
$1,000. It is not under-sized, not under- 
powered. It has all the appearance, all the 
capacity of cars costing twice as much. 

The higher-powered Overlands for $1,250, 
$1,400 and $1,500, all give more—grade for 
grade—than any other maker gives. And, 
with our great output and splendid equipment, 
no maker can hope to compete with us. 


Write for These Books 


very motor car lover should know all the 








reasons why Overland cars have so outsold all 
the rest. They are told in two books, both of 
which are sent free. 

One is a splendid catalog, picturing the 
Overland features. The other is “The Won- 
derful Overland Story.” Cut out this cou- 
pon so you wont forget to write today for 


these books. 








Age 
F, A. Barker, Sales Manager 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Please send me the two books free. 

















seat, seat, $1,250 double rumble seat, $1,300—with 5-passenger 


Touring or Close-Coupled body, $1,400 


Price with single rumble 
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Cress Sections from Actual Photographs of Six Leading Tires, Showing Similarity of Construction 


Outside of the STEIN the only difference in tires is a variation in quality. 


All Alike but STNEJIN 


The Stein Tire is the only 
tire on the market that 


The over-lapping of the 
bead ends of the Stein keeps 
























makes ‘“‘pinching,” “chafing,” the inner tube wholly sepa- 
or rotting of the inner tube ratedfromtherim. Nodustor : h 
ut impossible. moisture can creepin. Norust- ot ers an I at ers 
d It is the only tire with a ing of the rimcan rot the tube. ay 
as _ , ; : : : The United States Navy is the finest training school in 
solid wall between the rim and inner The inner tube is evenly “sup- the world. For such training as it will give your son, you'd 
et tube. ported on all sides, and its entire gladly pay a big fee to a manual training school or college. 
] It is the only tire that holds se- volume always above the rim. ae He will see some of the United States—maybe foreign 
uly curely to the rim without lugs or This distributes the strain evenly i75 pe ee an SEER, BR Se Se 
; : aoe 2 | mind faster than books. 
bolts that would chafe the tube. and gives maximum resiliency, hav- th He may learn a trade, and he wi// surely learn by associ- 
The casing cannot be injured by ing benefit of all the air space. | ation with educated Naval Officers and high class young men. 
rories _ : : il : Environment is everything to the growing mind, 
woring mows an Sy ae heen o Base and circumference ae Oe pe He breathes salt air ; sleeps in as good a bed as at home ; 
sand and dirt that works in behind fectly-balanced in weight, putting ff ere eats as good food as at home—and gets plenty of it ; has best 
the rim. side strains where they can be IH seals. medical care if sick ; is made strong, erect, athletic by regular 
No internal trouble of any kind resisted, and preventing accidental i as exercise, is not required to work any harder in the 
can occur. Punctures, deteriora- stripping from rim. i : TATES NAVY 
tion, or any other trouble must It is interchangeable, fitting all 9) iim UNITED S 
come from without. clincher and Q. D. rims. : ‘ . than in the factory, office or farm, and has more leisure. If 
i Gi mischief bent, he can get into far less mischief than at home. 
THE STEIN DOUBLE - CUSHION TIRE COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO | i Officers watch every man’s conduct ashore and afloat with 


' severest parental care, 
Agencies Send for He gets good wages from the start and nearly all ex- 
in all Booklet “C” it penses paid, 
Principal with ' 5 If you can’t give your boy four years at college, give him 
Cities Full Details : r ; four vears in the Navy. If you do you'll be grateful for this 


suggestion four years hence, 


LAPLO CK —_ 4 Send for interesting free book telling everything you want 
it to know about pay, play, work and training in the Navy, If 
4t Ss S you want to do the best thing you ever did for your boy, send 
RIB for this book before you forget it. 
ia BUREAU OF NAVIGATION 
" Washington, D. C. 


Box 49, Navy Department 
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- Battery, motor, body and chassis—all | built in ‘the 
- great plant of the Andersen Carriage Company 


Every essential part in an electric car- 
riage should be manufactured in per- 
fect harmony with the balance of the 
construction—as the Datta Electric 
alone, of all electric carriages, is man- 
ufactured. 


The battery should be built for the 
motor and the motor for the battery; 
and both should be perfect parts oi 
a perfect whole—not the haphazard 
contributions of manufacturers work- 
ing thousands of miles apart with 
totally different ideas. 

In the BMA Electric alone do you 
buy a centralization of responsibility 
—an earnest guarantee from the man- 
ufacturer which says:- 

‘‘We will stand back of the battery; 
because we built it. 





‘*We will stand back of the motor; because ‘‘This is our work. We are proud of it. 


we manufactured it. We vouch for it. And we will not try 
‘‘We will guarantee the body, because it to shoulder the responsibility on to the 
is designed, shaped, asse mbled and fin maker of some one of its parts. 


ished in our own shops.”’ Isn’t that an assurance worth having ? 


Unless you buy this security—which you font is dsitald to d 
‘ : sn’t it an advantage rive a man 
buy in the Dear and in no other hortauul a ‘ “Fl 0 : = ‘ : — 
7 es ' ——— wcluved Dettoi Electric instez ‘ 
vend Two Sizes, 50c and $1.00 electric carriage—you pay merely for a ie bi 7 est : — adic 
« e . - ‘ le . ne se? 
' hope expressed by the man who sells @S@7”#0/€@ something else 
° you, that the battery (which was made Study the electric carriage situation in 
Keeps the scalp and hair healthy - Prevents baldness by someone else) and the motor (whic! your community Observe how the 
was made by someone else) may not Deo. Electric is displacing other 
prove deficient. makes 
Your Money Back if it Doesn't - He cannot guarantee them—because he 
Then you will begin to appreciate the 
did not build them. ; ' ; 
; importance of the headline on this an 
Sold and guaranteed by Only One Druggist in a place. Look for The Fexall Storer. Back of every Detroit. Electric is an in nouncement—battery, motor, body and 
: : a vestment of more than a million dollars chassis—all built complete in the great 
They are in over 2500 towns and cities in the United States. ae which says of your carriage: plant of the Anderson Carriage Company. 


The Deviate literature should have the thoughtful 


UNITED DRUG COMPANY, 437093 LEON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 3 perusal of every intending electric buyer 


ANDERSON CARRIAGE CO., Dept. CM, DETROIT, MICH. 
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“*No one who smokes 


URBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights.”” 


The Tobaccos are all aged. Age improves 
flavor; adds mildness; prevents biting. In 
the blending, seven different tobaccos are 
used. Surbrug’s ‘‘Arcadia”’ is in a class 
by itself—nothing so rich in flavor—so 
exhilarating in quality. A mild stimulant. 
At Your Dealer's. 
SEND 10 CENTS for sample which will convince. 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
81 Dey Street New York 


How to Breathe 
For Health, Strength and Endurance 


Read Lung and Muscle Culture, th« 
most instructive book ever published 
on the vital subject of 


Breathing and Exercise 


64 pages. Fully illustrated. 200,000 
already sold. Correct and incorrect 
breathing described by diagrams,etc. 
Book sent on receipt of foc Cents. 


P. von BOECKMANN, R.S. 
Room 1372 Terminal Bldg.,103 Park Ave., N.Y. 


AGENTS 20% PROFIT 


Handy, Automatic 


HAME FASTENER 

Do away with old hame strap, 

Horse owners and teamsters 

wild about them. Fasten 

instantly with gloveson. Outwear the harness, Money back if 
not satisfactory. Write today for confidential terms to agents. 
F. Thomas Mfg. Co., 729 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 


AGENTS WANTED to sell the Sanford Manifolding 

Pencil. Invaluable in banks, offices, 
for expresemen, railway, mgil and shipping clerks, stenog- 
raphers, book-keepers, etc. Cannot soil fingers or clothes, 
dust-proof, uses either indelible or black leads; only pencil 
with acap. 50c, prepaid. Big seller for agents. Booklet free. 


THE SANFORD PEN CO., 691 E. 105th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
SAVE MONEY-—BUILD YOUR DORY 





































Knocked-Down Frames or Patterns. Reduced Prices. 
Also Finished Dories and Motors, 18 to 30 ft. Send for circulars. 
TOPPAN BOAT CO., 12 Haverhill St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Laces and Linens for the Table 


* Also Linen Dresses and Waists 

By wall order, postpaid. To prove our prices far lower than 
those elsewhere, send on sa 1-2 dos. of these — ne 
pape - » 6 in. diam. Cheek, stamps, 
or tn THE “HOME BEAUTIFUL? 
Street, New York City 





















, circulars, book, news- 
5. Larger $18, Ro- 
r a 










it. Write 

press alog, TYP * 

W Rin: PRESS C0., Meriden, Conn. 
Convert Your Bicycle into a 
¥ using our Attachable 
Motor Cycle Outfit. Fits any wheel. 
Also Marine and Stationary Mo- 
tors and Castings. Stampforcatalog. 


Steffey Mfg. Co., 2940 Girard Ave. Phila., Pa. 


YPEWRITERS wax: 


All Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at ¥ to 4g Mfrs. Prices allow- 
ing rental to apply on price. Shipped with | priv. 
ilege of exammation. Write for catalog “M.” 
Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St., € "Poi 











ON Freight Forwarding Co. 
REDUCED RATES on household goods 
to all Western points. 443 Marquette 
Building, Chicago; 150) Wright Building, St. Louis; 
726 Old South Building, Boston; 206 Pacific building, San Francisco, 
900 Central Building, Los Angeles. 


LOTS OF FUN FOR A 
roo’ mout always invisi 

Ventriloquist’ $ Double Throat ic; greatest thing yet. Astonish 

and mystify your friends. Neig e¢ a horse; whine like a puppy; 
sing like a canary and imitate and beasts of field and forest. 
Wonde Thousands sold. 


LOADS OF FUN oniy ten conte; 4 for 25 cents or 12 for 50 cents 


Double Throat Co., Dept. 26, Frenchtown, N. J. 
old Darkey — or Preacher Wig, 50c. 
c. Bu Cc 


rk 10« Carmine for Lips lic. Large 
Entire Outss $1.15. Send 5c stamp 
, Wigs, Make- Up Material and 
of Making Up’ free with Cata- 
The eeginann Co., Dept. B, Toledo, 0. 


stamp Album \ " vith 38 Genuine Stamps, incl 
r hina (dragon), Tasmania (land 

ipe), Jamaica (wat ertalls ete., 10¢. 100 dif Jap., N. 
5c. Big list, coupons, etc., Free! We Buy 


HUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

! 

PATENTS ™ PAY <r = 

tunes in Patents. Wi at 

and How to Invent” & 61-p. Guide Book, Free report as to ° 

E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 852F, Washington, D. C. 

ATE NTS SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. 

Free report as to Patentability. Lllustrated Guide 


Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C 









Price 





Whiskers 














Gatton 





Patentabilit 




















PATE NTS 5 WATSON E, COLEMAN 
HAVE YOU aN IDEA? *100 Mechanical Move- 
ments,”’ *‘Perpetual Motions :" utions. Mailed free 
-—PATENTS that PROTECT) 
51 Ww Washington D.C cemceenr| 


ng Pe Giz 4 St., » Wacningien, 

Rates reasonable. ghest 
Write for our Books 
F. 0. DIETRICH & CO Pas ent Lawyers, Washington, D. C 


R.8.@ A.B.LACEY. Dept 
Reece woh oe 
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When you first see the 
50 horse- power $2500 





youll say to yourself:- 


“A $5000 or $6000 car” 


Wherever two or three fine cars are assembled you will immedi- 
ately pick out the Speedwell as the most distinguished and 
the most luxurious looking car in the gathering. 


And that is the usual first step which persuades the average 
man to investigate the Speedwell; and eventually to buy one. 


He sees at a glance that in dignity of design and richness of 
appointment it far outclasses any car that has ever been built 


to sell at a similar price. 


And then he recognizes, with a sense of great surprise, that the 
$5000 and $6000 cars, beside the Speedwell, are not more 


distinguished in appearance 


than this $2500 car. 


This leads to an examination of the superb power plant (think of 
a fifty horse-power engine as luxurious in its ease of operation 
as the car is luxurious in its appointments, for $2500) and by 
progressive steps he is roused to declare with more emphasis 


than we employ:— 


“No man should pay more than $2500 when he can own a 


Speedwell.” 


It would naturally be unwise to decide to buy a car until you 
have investigated the Speedwell. 


If you have felt that no car but one of the highest price can 
satisfy you, there is all the more reason why you should 
defer a choice until you have taken time to see the $2500 
Speedwell “50”; or at least, until you have gone over 
the literature— which will cause a thinking man to stop and 
consider before he invests $2500 to $3500 more ina car. 





Model 10-D—50 H. P., $2500 


STRUCTURAL DETAILS 
Roller bearings in steering knuckles— 
Large Timken roller bearings in the 
top of the steering knuckles carry the 


Motor—Four cvlinders, cast 
5 inch bore and stroke. 


0 Ht. P. 
in pairs, 

Bosch dual ignition system—The Bosch 
high tension magneto, combined with 
small non-vibrating coil and battery, 
with one set of spark plugs for both 
systems. The motor is self-starting. 


Selective type, three speed and reverse 


transmission — Timken roller bear 
ings on both ends of drive and jack 
shafts. 


The special carbon steel frame—This is 
of unusually deep channel section, 
and great strength is imparted by our 
heat treatment. 


weight, 
tant points. 





relieve strain at the impor- 


Steering wheels connection rod—Placed 
behind and above front axle, avoiding 
fouling steering gear from upstanding 


objects in the road. 


Braking surface—One square inch per 


each seven pounds of weight. 


Rear axle housing and torsion tube— 
Housing, one piece drawn steel cas- 


ing. Shock 


SEVEN SPEEDWELL MODELS 


Model 10-K 
Model 10-C 
Model 10-H 
Model 10-D 
Model 10-G 


Model 10-F—Seven pass 


Five passenger close coupled, $2500 
Four passenger toy tonneau, $2500 
Roadster with semi-racer body, $2500 
Five passenger touring car, $2500 
“Special” torpedo type, $2650 


enger touring car, $2650 


absorbed 
cushioned torsion tube. 


by 


spring 


Model 10-E—Limousine seating five in compartment, $3850 


All 50 horse-powe 


r, 121-inch wheel base 


SPEEDWELL MOTOR CAR CO. 


Drawer 926, 


DAYZON, OHIO 













. Are Warm 
and Comfortable 


And the very gloves for winter motoring, 
The linings of all Price Gloves, actually sec. 
ondary gloves of the very best imported lamb. 
skin, are given as much careful attention as 
the gloves themselves—table cut to size and not 
with dies, as ordinary working gloves and most 
other auto gloves are cut—so that linings and 
gloves both fit— perfectly —because they are 
made to fita hand. The extra long wrists keep 
the wrists nice and warm and a button- strap 
prevents any cold from reaching the hands. The 
stiff leather cuffs may be buttoned close and 
snug and your comfort is assured absolutely— 
with Price Gloves. 

If your dealer cannot show you 
the latest Price styles write for 
our new catalog display- 
ing our large variety 
in natural colors. 

FRIED- 

OSTERMANN CO. 

“The Glove Authorities” 
Dept. M. 
Rockford, 
Ills. 
























of all genuine 
Price Gloves. 
















THE 
American 
Boy 


~ Help Your Boy To Develop Himself 
Give him a year’s subscription 
to this great boys’ magazine. En- 
tertains and fascinates boys, gives 
them helpful ideas, teaches them how 
to work, to make things, to DO things, 
keeps the m alert to current events, 
makes their school work more interest- 
ing. You could not be intelligent without 
YOUR papers and magazines—give your 
boy HIS Magazine. Finely illustrated. 
Send $1.00 for a year. 10¢ at news-stands 


Sprague Publishing Co. , 96 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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af Taught By | | MECHANI ica 











We positively guarantee you profi- 
ciency or return your money by our new 
method of quickly teaching illustrating, 
cartooning, commercial designing, mechanical 
drawing, architectural drawing, or sheet metal 
pattern drafting in your own home by mail, on 
easiest terms ever offered. Only spare time 

e Learn where the instructors are the 





ne 
best, with American and European training, where all in- 
struction is personal and your success is guaranteed. Write 
today for full particulars of our new plan and learn how our 
students earn money and hold positions while studying. Say 
which you wish to learn and write now. Founded 1898. If you 
can attend our resident school, kindly so state when writing. 


The Acme School of Drawing, 5316 S St., 





Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Learn How 
to Ride 
Horseback 






I guarantee to teach any man, woman or child 
to become an expert rider by my direct, simple 
correspondence instruction. Learn to ride cor- 
rectly as well as train horses for the saddle; teach 
your horse fancy gaits and tricks. Many secrets 
never before disclosed. Twenty years’ experience. 
Handreds of successful students. 

Write today for handsome prospectus, “Riding 

and Training the Saddle Horse.”’ Free on request. 


Prof, Jesse Beery, 408 Academy St., Pleasant Hill, Obio 


Copy This Sketch 


You can make big money as illustrator or 
cartoonist. My practic cal system of personal 
individual lessons by mail will develop 
your talent. Fifteen years’ successful work 
3 or newspapers and magazines qualifies me 
0 teach you, Ce oP! y this sketch of President 
1 sft. Sen rs to me with 6c in stamps and 
l ou ‘a test plate, also collection 

of draw mead »wing possibilities for YOU. 
of Ulustrating 

The Landon School and Cartooning 


1435 Schofield Bldg., (LEVELLAND, 0. 







































THE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


OFFERS 

350 of its class-room courses by correspond 
ence. One may take up High School or 
College studies at almost any point and 
lo half the work for a Bachelor degree. 
Courses for ‘Teachers, Writers, Bankers, 
Accountants, Business Men, Ministers, 
Parents, and any in other vocations, 


The U. of C., Div. A, Chicago, Il. 








I TEACH BY MAIL 




















WRITE FOR MY FREE BOOK 
leit (eg “How to Become a Good Penman 
and beautiful specimens. Your 
name elegantly written on @ 
if you enclose stamn, Write today. Address 


| Fr. W. TAMBLYN 416 ‘Meyer Bldg... Kansas City, 


Oe Seer 7) 








woes 


GEO A. LEWIS, Adelaide St 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
United States Hotel Sesctyjsincoln ang Kingston 


E.P. $1 up. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Chicago Beach Hotel 5ist Boul. and Lake Shore. 


AmericanorEuropeanplan. 
Only 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System; 
430 rooms, 250 private baths. Illus. Booklet on request. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
New Hotel Denechau New Orleans, La. Cen- 


trally located, absolute- 
ly fireproof, all outside rooms, fine restaurant, every 
convenience. European Plan. $1.50 up per day. 
Write for Booklet. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Hotel Henry 5th Ave. & Smithfield St. In center of 


business section. Modern fireproof. 
Eurapean plan $1.50 and up. E. E. Bonneville, Mngr. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Hotel Savoy “12 stories of solid comfort.” Con- 


crete, steel and marble. In fashionable 
shopping district. 210 rooms. 135 baths, Eng. grill. $1.50 up. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Chalfonte ATLANTIC CITY. The one suggests tie 

other; one of the world’s most famous re- 
sorts; one of the world’s most attractive resort houses. 
The best place for rest, recreation, and recuperation. 
Write for reservations to The Leeds Company. Always 
Open. On the Beach. Between the Piers. 


MARLIN, TEXAS 


Hot Mineral Water similar to Carlsbad, 
Rates on all railroads. Comfortable hotels. Modern 
Sanitariums and Bath Houses. Reasonable prices. Win- 
ter training place New York Giants. For information 
address Commercial Club, Box 5, Marlin, Texas. 


bath. A.P. $3. In center of business section. 





RESORTS 





Germany 





Information regarding tours to any part of the 

world will be furnished free upon request by letter 

to COLLIER’S TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
420 W. 13th Street, New York 








All Around the World 


We hear enthusiastic praise for 
the resort pleasures found in 


AGWI 


THE AMERICAN 
MEDITERRANEAN 





the enchanted land of Ponce 
de Leon, with all the inter- 
esting attractions of the Ri- 
viera, Spain and Italy, with 
no only the most fashionable 
hotels in the world, but de- 
sirable family homes and 
cottages, or where one may 
under ‘‘summer”’ skies in winter, enjoy 


cam 
the finest bathing, fishing, yachting, awtomobil- 
ing, golf, tennis and a multiplicity of other out- 
door s sports, no matter how great or how limited 


one’s income. 





The Only Direct Routes to Florida are by the 


CLYDE LINE 


Without change from New York, . 
Every Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday & Saturday, 
calling at historic old Charleston, where connec: 
tions are made for all Carolina Resorts, and 
reaching Jacksonville on the third day, where 
the journey through Florida may be continued 


beautiiaa St. Johns River "9, the heart 


5 ping Weekly Sailings 

From New York every Wednesday. 

To Key West (for Havana, Miami, Palm Beach), 
Tampa, St. Petersburg and West Gulf CoastPoints 





PORTO RICO—NASSAU—CUBA—MEXICO 
—YUCATAN—TEXAS—ALABAMA 
are all directly and most conveniently reached 
by the 20th Century Steamers of the 
ATLANTIC, GULF & WEST INDIES 


STEAMSHIP LINES 
Clyde, Mallory, Porto Rico & Ward Lines. 
Write for Copy of AGWI NEWS, a travel maga- 


zine describing this romantic resort region and 
outlining some exceptionally attractive tours 





Our Tour Bureau can issue all tickets, reserve 
choice accommodations, arrange all details and 
Tender invaluable service in all travel matters 


Address: Tour Bureau AGWI Lines, 
290 Broadway, New York. 
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THE LAND OF SCENIC BEAUTY 
From Your Coming European Tour 





Let us hely you with your plans. Expert information 
gladly given, No fees. Write for our suggestions and a 
copy of *‘Lovely Lucerne and Environs” and othe er hand- 
some literaturs including the “Hotels of Switzerland.” 
Free on personal application or mailed for 10c puostaue 


241 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


Swiss Swiss Federal Railroad | 


EUROPE B tWa to Se or ut Mod THE 
J. P. GRAHAM, IDEAL EUROPEAN TOURS IDEAL 
Box 1055-K, Pittsburg, Pa WAY 
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RESTIGE comes to men, in- 
stitutions, firms or periodicals, 
only because they have made good. 
If they continue to make good it 
grows with every passing year, and 
no matter how great their resources, 
it is always their most valuable asset. 
‘The truth of this is behind the suc- 
cess of every advertiser who has 
built, or aims to build, an enduring 
demand for his product. 

| could write down the names of 
a score of firms and products, taken 
from the advertising pages of any 
high-class periodical, and you could 
say of each of them, “their prestige 
is one of their biggest assets.” 

How is it that these trade-marks 
and firm names are made so valu- 
able? Look the field over; think of 
almost any concern whose name or 
trade-mark isa household word; and 
then consider the concern’s history. 
In nine cases out of ten you will 
find that its product is of un- 
varying quality, that it treats cus- 
tomers with every consideration, 
and that it is, and has been, a per- 





COMMERCIAL 


ADVERTISING BULLETIN 


NO. 42 


PRESTIGE 


this there is something of 
greater significance. 

The great majority of those con- 
cerns which have really won a na- 
tional prestige for themselves and 
their products have selected, as the 
mediums through which to reach 
the people, those periodicals which 
themselves have prestige. “They 
are particular about the company 
they keep. In a sense, they en- 
dorse a periodical with every use of 
its columns. In an equal sense, they 
receive the periodical’s endorse- 
ment, for no responsible periodical 
will publish any advertisement 
whose pacts ig can be questioned. 


even 


the pre orestion of ou other. T why is 
interest, 





a community of and in 


this you, both as reader and con- 





both reading 1 matter and merchan- 


dise you get a quality product be- 
hind which are both pride and 





sistent advertiser. But with all ambition. 
Manager Advertising Department 
IN NEXT WEEK’S BULLETIN—‘‘About Home-Building’’ 
Having received many requests for the Advertising Bulletins in booklet form, I have had a supply 
printed and have already mailed out 5500. Any one desiring a copy can secure it by writing for one. 
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During the LENTEN 
period a special 


EASTER 
CRUISE 


has been arranged by the 


HAMBURG- 
AMERICAN LINE 
leaving NEW YORK 


MARCH 24th, on twin 
screw steamship 


MOLTKE 

} (12,500 Tons) 

K2 16 Days?i4$85 Up 
Itinerary includes: 

Bermuda, St. Thomas 

San Juan and Havana 










Also a regular weekly service maintained 
by the superb PRINZ steamers of the 
ATLAS SERVICE to JAMAICA and the 
CARIBBEAN, 24 and 25-day cruises cost 
$135 and $140. 


Write for Travel Books FREE. 
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Steel Fishing Rods 


are ‘‘prize winners’’ for Trout and sporty fishing. 
So acknowledged by crack anglers as well as by com- 
mon mortals, Examine a fly-casting ‘“*LRISTOL.”’ 
Note its beautiful finish, its perfect hang, its mar- 
| velous tensile strength, its surprising resiliency. 
You feel as you handle it that it represents the 
highest art. Its steel is the world’s finest clock 
spring quality, tempered in oil. Every rod is se- 
verely tested and guaranteed for 3 years. Of 
course, anything so fine is imitated. Be on your 
guard. Look for the trade mark on the reel seat. 
It is always there on the genuine, 0 
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Handy fish-hook disgorger sent free with new 
catalogue if you give the name of your dealer. 


The Horton Mfg. Co. , 56 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 


‘BIG GASOLINE SAVER! 


The most power comes froma perfect mixture—lots of air, lit- 
tle gasoline. But it requires a fz at, white-hot spark at high volt- 
age toigniteit. Batteries won'tgiveit. So you have to use one- 
quarter to one-third more gasoline than you should 
or no explosion. All this wasted gasoline is SAVED by the 


Motsinger AUTO-SPARKER 
—— NO BATTERIES NEE DED TO START 
A White-Hot Spark for a Lifetime. 

It delivers from 4 volts 2amperes to 15 volts 4 amperes (ad- 
justable while running), sufficient to fire a charge 
under 150 lbs. compression. It is self-re: culating, fool proof 
and so durable that Auto-Sparkers 10 years oldare still giving 
Al service without repairs or re placements. Ga 
in a SINGLE MONTH wili & 
often pay the LOW PRICE 
we charge. Willalsocharge 
storage batteries for igni- 
tion and lights. Ask us 
for aame of nearest dealer 
and full particulars. [21 4 
Live Dealers Wanted. % 


Motsinger Device Mfg. Co 
Box 471 Pendleton, Ind, 
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How Light Is Shed 
TIS A TRIBUTE to the American press that all the powers behind 
Secretary BALLINGER have not been able to accomplish more in 
the direction of deceiving the public. The Germans have a phrase 
meaning ‘‘ to lie like print.’? Print is like human expression gen- 
erally, with fact and error mixed up, but when the balance is cast the 
press, second only to the common schools, is, in our day, the educator 
ofus all. Naturally efforts to use this medium for special purposes are 
constant. Hence the naive idea that all Secretary BALLINGER needed 
to make the people believe he was a sincere conservationist was a pub- 
lished fairy story. It will be remembered that the general arguments 
mapped out were more or less successfully disseminated at the time, and 
their echoes can still be heard. It was just as we were on the point of 
launching our campaign that the telegram to McENrIRY was sent by 
SCHWARTZ : 

“Get into scareheads to-night and Associated Press, if possible, that Secretary 
and Commissioner have secured evidence showing unlawful combination of several 
hundred coal entries; that General Land Office is assigning its best coal engineers 
and lawyers to Seattle to assist in the coming trials. That Commissioner General 
Land Office, while in Denver, had expressed confidence that several hundred entries 
would be canceled; that Government is making every effort to secure speedy action 
on these cases, as all coal entries in Alaska have now been suspended for over four 
years; that Government is anxious to clear these lands of bad entries, that it may 
get coal for its coaling stations in the Pacific; that special agents say coming hear- 
ings will reach some of largest interests yet uncovered; and that BALLINGER has 
made it plain that he will stand behind them to the finish; that several of the rail- 
road corporations owned by Eastern capital are making indirect efforts to delay the 
hearings, hoping that next Congress will pass further remedial legislation or permit 
greater consolidation, but it is the position of the Commissioner that such entries 
as are fraudulent, as the law now stands, should be canceled at once and eriminal 
liability developed before statute bars action. 


“Follow somewhat above ideas. [ understand slanderous newspaper attacks about 


to be made on Commissioner of the General Land Office, Secretary of the Interior, 
and Assistant Secretary of the Interior Prerce in Alaska coal. I wish to forestall. 
Treat the source of your information secret, as I have consulted no one. After 
putting this out, until advised further, avoid interviews in this matter.” 


Mr. GLAVIS also testified that ScHwartz told him that he ‘‘ would 
get COLLIER’S or some other magazine’’ to print a story crediting the 
saving of the Alaska coal fields to BALLINGER. Let us trust it would 
have been ‘‘ some other magazine.’’ We are sometimes trapped, but 
not so easily. Before Mr. Guavis’s letter of introduction, from Mr. 
HENEY to us, was ever presented, we had a varied assortment of reasons 
for thinking the public domain endangered. The situation is eloquently 
put in this memorandum by Mr. ScHwarvz : 


“I feel that we need every ounce of power to prevent Alaska frauds which will, 
by comparison, make past land frauds appear as petit larceny. 

“We have pending about five hundred coal entries; every man on the Coast who 
knows anything knows the GUGGENHEIMS do and will control the coal situation unless 
at once forestalled; the Act of May 28, 1908, limits its consolidation benefits to entries 
already made (GUGGENHEIM and two or three other corporations), and so shuts out 
future competition. Exhibits show the coal in from twenty to eighty feet width 
blankets of clear coal. The five hundred entries have, say, eighty thousand acres 
At ten cents a ton on twenty-foot vein, the royalty alone is $160,000,000. 

“Suppose, in five or ten years, GUGGENHEIM shall have acquired control of these 
lands? Will it be charged to Secretary GarriELD and Commissioner DENNETT’ 
And will Congress be able to say—as it can in the timber and stone aet—that the 
department has taken the first paragraph of the Act of May 28, 1908, and, in effect, 
changed ‘may consolidate’ to ‘who have heretofore consolidated’; and when the aet 
says that, for the purpose of consolidating (bona-fide claims), persons ‘may form... . 
corporations,’ we have, in effect, said that corporations heretofore formed and having 
heretofore consolidated claims by taking unlawful assignments may now make final 
proof and get a patent unless a special agent can jimmy into the inner consciousness 
of these entrymen and compel them to admit, in words, they were dummies from 
the first? 

“I know of no way to judge the future except by the past, and in the light of 
my experience the Land Office has no more important task than to protect Alaska 
coal fields and the men who will be held accountable for their proper protection.” 


Mr. Heney gave Mr. GLAVIs letters to Senator La FOLLETTE and 
to ourselves out of the devotion to honesty and to the general welfare 
that have marked his fearless course from the beginning, and will mark 
it to the end. 

The necessity of having both sides in such a controversy reach the 
publie will be realized by any who stops to think how much truth would 
have come to light if the Administration and its organs had been be- 
lieved. After the first day’s hearing the acknowledged organ of the 
Administration said the hearing had developed little that was new, and 
nothing that need give the Secretary any uneasiness. That was the 
hearing whic eloped the WILSON coal cases and testimony that 

Feb 


BALLINGER secretly engineered a land deal which the United States 
Court has set aside as fraudulent. There is a United States statute 
which reads as follows: 

“If two or more persons conspire either to commit any offense against the United 
States, or to defraud the United States in any manner or for any purpose, and one 
or more of such parties do any act to effect the object of the conspiracy, all the 
parties to such conspiracy shall be liable to a penalty of not more than $10,000 or 
to imprisonment for not more than two years, or to both fine and imprisonment, in 
the diseretion of the court.” 

We now eall attention to a document of interest : 

“OFFICE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, WASHINGTON, JANUARY 18, 1910. 

“On page 501 of the Senate document is printed a memorandum by Mr. SCHWARTZ 
commenting on the sufficiency of the CUNNINGHAM affidavit. The original memoran- 
dum in the General Land Office shows that the second sentence thereof, as follows, 
was omitted: 

“It is ingenious but not convincing, although the showing is ex parte and made 
after several weeks’ very careful consideration by CUNNINGHAM and his attorneys.’ 

“Prior to being requested by you to submit a reply to the GLAvis charges, Mr. 
Scuwartz had prepared for my information and forwarded to me in the West a 
copy of the official bill relating to the CUNNINGHAM cases, in which the sentence in 
question was omitted. After being requested to reply to the GLAviIs charges, the 
omission was discovered and directions given to have the correction made, which 
correction was inadvertently not made in the copies submitted to me. The sen- 
tence is immaterial as bearing upon any record facts, it only tending to show Mr. 
ScHWARTz’s opinion with regard to the affidavit referred to. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“R.A. DALLINGER, Secretary.” 

“THE PRESIDENT, 

“The White House.” 

Would this correction ever have been made if COLLIER’S had not 
selected the omitted sentence for special comment? The press is insist- 
ently charged with inaccuracy and distortion. What shall we say of the 
inaccuracy and distortion of our public men? Which comes nearer to 
putting the truth finally before the people—the office-holders or the 
press? Please digest the following: 

“712-714 E. anp C. BuILpine, DENVER, CoLoRApo, AUGUST 6, 1909. 

“My Dear Harry—See my letter to-day with reference to information received 
from Mr. Pore to the effect that ERNEST KNAEBEL was supposed to be appointed 
attorney in the Department of Justice, in charge of all land matter, ete. 

“Since writing the letter this afternoon, I have met Mr. Pope, and he requests 
me not to make any mention, with reference to KNAEBEL, that he got the information 
from GUGGENHEIM in strict confidence, and he does not wish it made public as coming 


in any way from him. Yours truly, M. D. McEntry.” 


McEniry, on August 6, 1909, wrote to DeNNeETT that Senator 
GUGGENHEIM had called on the President to enter a protest against 
a possible change in the Land Office, and ‘‘ the President had informed 
the Senator that there was to be no change in the position of 
Commissioner.”’ 

“The Senator further stated that the President advised him that Mr. DENNET1 
was giving complete satisfaction ; that, personally. he thought a lot of him: that he 


was a personal friend of the Secretary, ete.” 


There, gentlemen, you have the story in four words: GUGGENHEIM, 
DENNETT, the President. The plutocrat who hought his seat in the 
Senate thinks DENNETT an ideal man to protect the public domain, and 
is alarmed when he hears that DENNETT’S position is insecure. He goes 
to Mr. Tart and is reassured. The interests went to the President in 
Februarv. 1909, and said that Mr. GARFIELD must go. They wished no 
such ‘ impractical > man watching over the public domain of the United 
States. They were equally insistent that DENNETT must remain. BAL- 
LINGER is their type of public servant. He has that ‘‘ common sense’ 
and ‘legal mind’’ which they desire. GLAVIS is not their type. This 
young man kept his eyes open, his head clear, his courage undismayed. 
Turned down by the Secretary of the Interior, then by the Attorney- 
General, and finally by the President, he appealed to the people of the 
United States, and by the grace of Truth, whatever becomes of him. his 
Cause shall yet prevail. 

The investigation showed the significance of the victory won by the 
Insurgents when they beat out the machine on the naming of the com- 
mittee. All who sat through the hearings realize that the element on 
the committee which sought to reach the bottom was not the element 
which represented regularity. The probers were the direct result of the 
triumph of the opponents of the machine ; of the men who, as Senator 
DOLLIVER expressed it, like to see bill before they vote upon it. 
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It was Messrs. Mapison, GRAHAM, and JAMES who enabled Mr. 
BRANDEIS to win his opening fight for a full and free hearing of the 
witnesses, and these men would not have been on a committee appointed 
by the Speaker. 

Perhaps our readers would be surprised to know what we ourselves 
consider the most important aspect of this case. They have read in this 
paper, for many months, charges that FRANK HircHcock had too much 
influence on RICHARD ACHILLES BALLINGER and WILLIAM Howarp 
Tarr. They will recall this extract from a letter of BALLINGER’s : 

“My Dear Scowartz—I am just advised by Commissioner DENNETT of your 
telegram in reference to the increase in the number of special agents in the excepted 
class. I desire that you, in making any of these appointments, in addition to the 
President being consulted, Postmaster-General Hircncock also be consulted, pro- 
vided the appointees are not directly suggested by the President.”’! 

Here you have a President of the United States, whom we had 
understood to be a civil service reform President, unable to fill offices 
of $1,500 and $2,000 a year without the approval of his office-broker. 
How intricate, indeed, is the System’s strangle hold. It reaches to 
Alaska, and it reaches to the smallest office in the service of the 
Government. It dictates our ministers and ambassadors. FULTON is 
deemed worthy of China, in spite of admitted bribery ; KERENS worthy 
of Austria, although Mr. NaGeL rcminded the President of Star 
Route history, and these incidents are unhappily characteristic of 
the HircHcock régim Far more important than the treachery of 
DENNETT or of BALLINGER is the rapidly strengthening grip of the 
System on the Administration. Since last August we have unceasingly 
pleaded with the President to change his advisers, and warned him and 
Mr. WICKERSHAM of what the BALLINGER investigation would reveal. 
Both of these gentlemen treated our opinions as sensational and inac- 
curate ; everything we printed was denied ; and now the Deluge is upon 


them. 
Age and the Poor 


LD-AGE PENSIONS have been studied exhaustively by a Boston 

Commission appointed in 1907, which has now reported with 
various recommendations. Thrift should be among the subjects of 
compulsory education in the schools. The schemes of old-age pensions 
instituted by various railroads and industrial corporations should be 
followed by other employers, and by towns, counties, and States, and 
kept squarely on the contributory principle. The opportunities for 
the purchase of*insurance and annuities now offered by the savings 
banks of Massachusetts is commended in the report, naturally. Here 
is a recent promulgation of those interested in this most far-reaching 
scheme : 

“Tf there were two grocers in your town, and one sold as good coffee as the other 
at a cost of 22 per cent less, from which grocer would you buy your coffee? The 
savings banks of Massachusetts do not sell coffee, but they do sell life insurance 
and old-age annuities and endowments, and they sell them at a cost of 22 per cent 
less than the industrial insurance companies do.” 


Surely it is interesting to notice that, while the wage earner throughout 
the country has been confronted with the increase in the cost of the 
necessaries of life—attributed, as is alleged, in some part to the opera- 
tion of the trusts—we have, in the matter of this one necessary of life 
insurance, effected a reduction in cost of about twenty per cent; that it 
has been accomplished not by any attempt to impose legal control or 
prohibition upon existing companies, which practically amounted to a 
trust—the Metropolitan, Prudential, and John Hancock writing practi- 
cally ninety-five per cent of the total business of the whole country—but 
by initiating under the encouragement of the State a new and com- 
petitive system. 





Facts Will Out 
r¥\RUTH PEEPS UP, sometimes, just after it has apparently been 
| silenced by a ferocious blow. So it is in San Francisco. The last 
election looked as if the reaction was in full control, but who shall say 
that the results of that lamentable vote will permanently outweigh the 
influence of a little pamphlet just published? It is a report, published 
by order of the Board of Supervisors, and made by a committee of six 
citizens appointed by the mayor a year and four months since; by 
WILLIAM DENMAN, WILL J. FRENCH, HENRY GIBBONS, Jr., ALEXANDER 
GoLpsTEeIn, W. K. GuTHRIE, and WILLIAM KENT. This report will make 
profitable reading for any adult American citizen, male or female, espe- 
cially for business men and officeholders. It can be obtained from the 
“ California Weekly,’’ 26 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. That it 
describes not a whole condition, but only a disease, the writers recog- 
nize. Indeed, they are as far as possible from the exaggeration of 
crusaders. ‘They write with calm and measure, like a band of doctors. 
The answer to the millionaires who excuse their bribery on the ground 
that they are ‘‘ held up” is absolute. The picture of both machines re- 
sisting a change in the charter is typical and entertaining. The results 
of a city government which represented only one class are pictured, and 
the fomenting of that class spirit by the Honorable ABRAHAM RUEF, 
stimulator also of all the vicious industries that towns afford. We see the 
banks protesting against the district attorney’s attack on a vicious form 
of gambling. We see worse things, for, even as in Mr. PATTERSON’S 
‘‘Dope’”’ the pillars of society are shown profiting by the stimulation of 
evil, so here in the ‘‘ French restaurant’? business the keeper is not 
treated more severely than the landlord, who loses no social position 
through his share in this brand of profit-making. An officer of a trust 


company, who made a loan of this kind to a man whose business was 
notorious (the building was constructed on plans satisfactory to him), 
was appointed a regent of the State University. For Mr. CaLHoun’s 
standards we must refer to page 36. What two honest newspapers did ; 
the story of the shooting of HENEYy ; the present condition of the police 
department ; an analysis of the September election; these and many 
other topics add to the interest of a dramatic narrative, which is fol- 
lowed by a number of specific recommendations, from which we select 
and condense the following : 

(1) Municipal elections should be non-partizan. 

(2) A permanent tribunal to regulate charges of public utilities. 

(3) Laws permitting punishment of corporations, in their corporate 
capacity, for bribery. 

(4) Cancelation of franchises procured by fraud. 

(5) Treating undisclosed sale of news-columns as a crime. 


St. Valentine’s Day 
“fo IS THE DAY on which those charming little missives yelept 
valentines cross and intercross each other at every street and 
turning. The weary and all for-spent twopenny postman sinks beneath 
a load of delicate embarrassments, not his own.’’ So wrote CHARLES 
LAMB. 

VALENTINE was a humble bishop of Rome who achieved sainthood 
by being beaten to death on February 14, in the year 278 a. p. To all 
appearances his career had been staid and unromantic ; yet he has be- 
come the godfather of the most sentimental of English holidays. To 
find out how this has come about we must go far back to the days of 
pagan Rome. At the annual feast of the Luperecalia, in honor of Pan 
and JUNO FEBRUATA, it was customary for each Roman youth to draw 
from a receptacle the name of one of his city’s maidens, who thereupon 
became his sweetheart. When Christianity overwhelmed Paganism the 
Church ingrafted upon this custom a radical change: the name which 
was drawn, by both youths and maidens, was not that of a fellow being 
to be admired, but that of a saint who was to become a special object of 
worship during the ensuing year. The old date of the Lupercalia re- 
mained, but under these Christian modifications the drawing of patron 
saints became associated with St. VALENTINE, for it was on February 14 
that the choice was determined. Later, the names of women were again 
substituted for those of saints. 

Another important tradition sprang up and helped to perpetuate the 
custom. It was said that on February 14 the birds first chose their 
mates. An old English dictionary remarks: ‘‘About this time (month 
of February) the Birds choose their Mates, and probably thence came 
the Custom of the Young Men and Maidens choosing Valentines, or 
special loving Friends on this Day.’’ English literature is full of refer 
ences to this mating. Says CHAUCER: 


“Foules, take hede of my sentence, I pray, 


Ye know well, how on St. Valentine’s Day, 
By my statute, and through my governance, 
Ye do chese your mates, and after fly away 
With hem.” 


And DRAYTON, several centuries after : 
“Muse, bid the morn awake, 
Sad winter now declines; 
Each bird doth choose a mate 
This day St. Valentine’s.” 

Specimens of valentine verse are to be found as early as the fifteenth 
century. At times it happened that the youth was not facile with his pen, 
and hence was forced to rely on printed verses published for his benefit. 
At about the end of the eighteenth century the market was flooded 
with these books of valentine verses. Gradually the verses began to be 
accompanied by pictures or designs emblematic of affection and devo- 
tion. In the course of time these came to be more important than their 
caption. The first models were merely heart-shaped bits of paper, 
roughly stained ; but during the nineteenth century there developed a 
whole pictorial vocabulary for St. Valentine’s Day of which the chief 
symbols were the arrow, the dove, the heart, and Cupid. These four 
are endlessly employed. A dove flits through the sky, holding in his 
bill a seroll. The bleeding heart is transfixed by an arrow which nearly 
resembles a weather-cock. The children of a generation ago were 
delighted with the cards covered by lace paper which could be pulled 
out, accordion-wise, to form a mound of white frame from within 
which a little picture peeped from flanking layers of paper lace. To 
that same generation belongs the valentine wherein there sits on a 
rustic bench a very pink lady clad in a garment half-way between 
a riding-habit and a princesse, while over the back of the seat leans a 
gallant in tight lavender trousers, a purple surtout, and a green BEAU 
3RUMMELL hat. In the background a little church nestles against the 
horizon. At present the forms are many and complicated. The cheap 
comie valentine has had a bad effect on the quality of the day, but 
nevertheless with every 14th of February a little of the old spirit crops 
up. Every good valentine has in it a bit of the tone of that immortal 
document which Sam WELLER laboriously drew up : 


“Lovely creetur,” Sam wrote, “afore I see you I thought all women was alike, 
but now I find what a reg’lar soft-headed inkred’lous turnip I must ha’ been ues 
there ain’t nobody like you Except of me, Mary, my dear, as your walentine. 
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By MARK 


HE first week in February, and the seventh week of the pres- 
ent session of Congress, ended without reaching any of the 
important legislation which President Taft has recommended. 
Except the Ballinger investigation, which was organized with 

business-like promptness on the part of both chambers, no measure 
of prime importance has been’ discussed in the Senate. The Lower 
House has been in session pretty steadily and has given earnest and 
illuminating debate to the Statehood bills for Arizona and New 
Mexico, to the bill prohibiting the ‘‘ white slave’’ traffic and to 
various important sections of the appropriation bill. The Senate has 
met but a few hours each week ; the Taft bills for Federal incorpora- 
tion, for further railroad regulation, and the other important measures 
in his program, have not yet appeared on the floor of the Upper 
House. The reason is stated in this newspaper despatch to the 
‘“‘Wall Street Journal’’: 


“WAITING FOR ALDRICH 
“WASHINGTON—There is a general understanding among leaders in the Senate 
and House to postpone consideration of important legislation touching trusts, 
railroads, and finance until the return of Senator Aldrich, who is in the South. 
He is expected back next week. Senator Aldrich is recognized in these matters 
as the dominant and controlling force in Congress because of his long service and 
intimate knowledge of these intricate subjects.” 


No especial evil to the publie is indicated in this evidence of 
Aldrich’ s power—unless the present delay should be an essential part 
of the far-seeing plans of suppression which always occupy that busy 
leader’s mind. But, however this may be, consider the situation in 
the light it throws on the degradation of the United States Senate. 
There is no secret in Aldrich’s power—he dominates the Senate 
because there are some thirty Republican Senators who willingly 
serve him. So long as this is true, the Senate can be no more respons- 
ive to publie opinion than Aldrich is, and Aldrich knows no public 
opinion, and no governing motive whatever, except the wishes of a 
few hundred men of great wealth in New England and New York. 
The people of the United States can not drive Aldrich from the Sen- 
ate, but they can just as effectively break his power by driving out 
the other Senators who are servile to him, and replacing them with 
men of independent thought and initiative, men like—to mention 
only a few of the Insurgents—Nelson and Clapp of Minnesota, 
Cummins and Dolliver of Lowa. 





Some Aldrich Senators 
FTO NAME only a few, here are eight Aldrich Senators who can be 
defeated now. The term of each of these Senators expires the 
4th of March next year: 


Burrows, Michigan HALE, Maine 
CARTER, Montana KEAN, New Jersey 
DEPEW, New York LODGE, Massachusetts 


Dick, Ohio OLIVER, Pennsylvania 


Each of these Senators will be reelected—or his suecessor will be 
chosen—by Legislatures which meet next January. These various 
State Legislatures will be elected next fall; they will be nominated at 
various party primaries during the coming summer. Electing a Sen- 
ator is a tortuous process; the path from the people’s will to the 
Legislature’s choice is devious. It is vigilance at the nominations of 
members of the Legislature that will be effective in retiring these 
Senators. 

Depew 
|" those who think that radicalism is dangerously rampant in this 

4 country consider the case of Depew. This senior Senator from 
New York ends his term the 4th of March next year. His successor 
will be named by the New York Legislature which will be nominated 
next September, elected in November, and will meet next January. 
For that succession Depew is himself an avowed candidate. The fact 
occasions no outery. There is reflection in that for persons whose 
memories are five years old. Depew was in the very middle of the 
insurance Scandals which Hughes uncovered in connection with the 
Equitable Company. So tarred was he that he fled from public sight 
and remained for months in retreat. 


Comment on Congress 


SULLIVAN 


that the characterization of Dick by Mr. Barber, as set forth in this 
newspaper paragraph, is the literal truth : 


“He charges Dick with calling Washington by telephone since the challenge 
was issued and learning from Senator Aldrich what Barber wrote about. tariff 
schedules, and then asks Dick how he voted on the subject affecting the match 
tariff. ‘Did you vote just as Senator Aldrich told you to? Perhaps the reason 
I wrote Senator Aldrich rather than you was because I prefer to deal with the 
principal rather than the clerk, but when the clerk assumes to be a great man 
and wishes to stand pat on his job, | have a right to criticize him.’ ” 


Senatorships by Default 


HIO and Montana are like Michigan. Four out of five Repub- 
( ) licans in both these States would like to vote for an Insurgent 
for the Senate—but there is no Insurgent candidate to vote for. 
Dick and Carter are likely to get the Republican nominations, and—in 
default of Democratic victory in these States—return to the Senate 
just through inertia. The Middle West commonly thinks of New 
England as hidebound, inert, lacking political initiative, with minds 
closed to new ideas. And yet the truth is that Senator Hale in 
Maine and Senator Lodge in Massachusetts are to-day in very 
serious danger of losing their seats in the Senate. The Insurgent 
sentiment in those States is better organized and has more aggressive 
leaders than in Ohio or Montana. 


Opportunity 

S THERE no political vitality in Michigan? Surely the people of 
| that State are of the same stock, the same ways of thinking, and 
the same interests as their neighbors in Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota and Kansas; why have they not the same capacity for 
making themselves heard in the nation? The writer of the following 
letter has a native gift for ‘‘ sensing *’ the common feeling of a whole 
community and expressing it vividly : 


“Any notion that Burrows will not be returned to the Senate seems to me to 
be founded on very slight evidence. Unless something highly unexpected happens 

the election of a Democratic Legislature, for instance—he will get another term. 
lf there is no other reason for sending him, he will be sent because there is no 
one else to go. 

“There is plenty of Insurgent feeling in Michigan. The general idea seems to 
be that Burrows is not the best possible man for the place, and his very supporters 
do little pointing with pride. But lacking a man to push for the Senate, what 
sentiment there is must be, quite naturally, pointless. 

“It is not that Senator Burrows is particularly popular. An incident of the 
recent Silver Anniversary Celebration, held at Kalamazoo, his home town, will 
show you that. The Senator was about to deliver the opening speech of that 
festival when a horse ran away and was killed about one hundred feet from the 
speakers’ stand. Perhaps five hundred people immediately surrounded the corpse 
of the horse, and they were still there when the Senator began to speak. For 
some minutes Mr. Burrows spoke in competition with the mute appeal of the late 
equine, the Senator getting the worst of the deal by about fifty to one. Then the 
police shrouded the corpse in canvas and the rivalry ceased. 

“But that did not help the speaker. The crowd simply drifted elsewhere. 
When I got there, in the middle of his speech, there were around the stand the 
Postmaster, the Superintendent of Schools, the president of Kalamazoo College, 
some Normal School professors, one or two lawyers, two reporters, and half a 
dozen shop-girls. With one or two exceptions, | knew the entire throng of per- 
haps fifteen or twenty, either personally or by sight. The proletariat and the rural 
population—some hundreds of both of which had rushed to comfort the last 
moments of the expiring horse—were conspicuous by their absence. 

“So much for his popularity with the ‘common people.’ That, however, has 
very little to do with the matter. There are no Insurgent leaders, and without 
them there is nothing doing. That a real, live Michigan Insurgent would be 
hailed with joy by people generally can not be doubted, but if there are any such 
they are languishing in obscurity. 

“If you speak to any one politically prominent or otherwise, he will say to 
vou: ‘We-e-el, he’s a fine man personally. And he’s an old man.’ So, an unex 
pected upheaval always barred from one’s calculations, he has a lease for life on 
his seat in the Senate.” 


Burrows is in all the Senate among the three or four most sub- 
servient to Aldrich ; he does not think of voting without consultation 
with the Rhode Islander; he regards his servility as a virtue and 
Is Michigan going to send him back to Washington 
through sheer inertia, by default? Michigan is a direct primary 

State. Every citizen can, if the issue 


boasts of it. 





The Principal and the Clerk \OLLIER’S maintains at Washington an office in 

( charge of a legislative expert, who will be glad 
to answer any questions concerning the work of Con- 
gress and the Government at Washington. Address of foree and ideas, sufficiently am- 
Collier’s Congressional Record, 901 Munsey Building 


\ TE KNOW nothing of the merits 
of the personal controversy be- 
tween Senator Dick of Ohio and the 


Mr. Barber w is head of the Dia- 
mond Match ¢ any, but we do know 





is important enough to him, vote 
directly for or against Burrows on 
September 6 this year. Is there in 
Michigan public life no Republican 


bitious to take advantage of this 
opportunity ? 
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Lincoln birthplace farm, near Hodgen- 


Kentucky, where  ex-President 


laid the corner-stone of the 


ville, 
Roosevelt 
Lincoln memorial building that is now 
practically completed. 

This memorial, erected by The Lin- 
coln Farm Association, is the expression 
of the reverential devotion of over one 
hundred and fifty thousand American 
citizens, State and 
tory, who have become members of this 
twenty 


from every Terri- 


Association, by contributing 


five cents or more to this memorial 
work. 
Five years ago this little farm in 


Kentucky’s geographic center, and 
miles of the 
United 
States, was neglected and weed-grown. 
Its famous “rock spring,” that had at- 


tracted Thomas Lincoln to settle there, 


within one hundred 


center of population of the 


was being trampled and broken in by 
stray cattle and pigs. Years before the 


Lincoln birthplace cabin had been 
moved to a neighboring farm, where it 
Later it 


hands 


was used as a spring house. 
had fallen into the showman’s 
and exhibited at the World’s 
Chicago, St. Louis, Buffalo, Nashville, 
and elsewhere. 

In the firm belief that coming gen- 
erations, at least, would be grateful for 


Fairs at 


the conservation of this historic “little 


farm that raised a man,” as Mark 
Twain calls it, this birthplace of Abra- 
ham Lincoln was reseued from under 


the auctioneer’s hammer, on the 28th 
of August, 1905, and 


hands of The Lincoln Farm Association, 


placed in the 


which was created to do the work which 
is now happily almost done. 

The old 
original site on the little knoll above 
Affidavits as to its authen- 


cabin was restored to its 
the spring. 
ticity were taken from among the old 
settlers in the vicinity and those who 
had moved to adjoining States. These 
were carefully reviewed by Professors 
Hart of Harvard, Adams of Yale, and 
Turner of Wisconsin—officers of the 
American Historical Society—and Miss 
Ida M. Tarbell, 


They agreed that the logs were genuine 
As a result 


Lincoln’s biographer. 


beyond a reasonable doubt. 
architectural competition, Mr. 
Pope of New York was 
hall, 
nature of a 


of an 
John Russell 


chosen to design the memorial 


which should be in the 


museum to house and protect, as its 
one object of interest, this historic log 
house. 

Despite the cold, windy, drizzling 
rains that spread over the State of Ken 
tucky on February 12, 1909, more than 
ten thousand Lincoln-loving countrymen, 


from far and near, trailed with Theo 


dore Roosevelt out over the two and 
a half miles of muddy road that lay be 
tween Hodgenville and the Lincoln 
birthplace farm. Here, under a huge 


cireus tent. that had been brought down 


from Cincinnati by the Kentucky State 


Committee, President Roosevelt deliv 


ered his vreat Lincoln Centennial ad- 





dress and laid the corner-stone of the 


Lincoln memorial building 
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| The Edifice Practically Completed To Be Formally Dedicated This Year | 
UT of the many notable cen- It was planned, at that cabin home an _ inspiration which form they will permanently rest, 
tennials of 1909 and the | time, to dedicate the com- and encouragement to every as an honor roll, in the permanent office 
world-wide celebration of the | pleted structure in the e American child, but since of the Association on the Lincoln farm, 
Lincoln centennial a year ago, there | fall. President Taft, who DR TE Thomas Lincoln, what Before this move is made, however, the 
be | . . . . 
was one that outlived its day, that | is a director of The Lincoln Dw Pore father, however poor his Association—which has already raised 
is outliving its year, and will outlive Farm Association, himself ISLATURE, OF RE ey condition and heavy his about $120,000—must raise about $30,- 
many hundreds of years to come. That set the date of dedication mates yy agg toil, may not cherish the 000 more to complete this work. 
was the centennial celebration at the for November 4 last, agree- ANNO: DOMIN( MCM!X hope that through his hon In 1844 the Creal family, who bought 








ing to deliver the dediea 
tory address at that time. 
He later discovered, to his 
that this 
flieted with the engagements that were 


disappointment, date econ- 
made for him on his tour to the Pacifie 
States. 


decided to postpone the dedication until 


Because of this conflict, it was | 


some time, yet to be determined upon, 
In the 
prac- 


in the current calendar year. 
meantime the contractors have 
tically completed their work and the 
landscape workers are now doing the 
last “conventional improvements” to be 
made. 


This is the tribute which a grateful 





and united people have placed upon the 


rustic field 


Inscription on the statue 
pedestal 


est labors and endeavor his 
son may rise to the great- 
est usefulness and highest 
honor in the world; and since Nancy 
Hanks Lineoln, what mother may not, 
pondering on the benignant mysteries 
of life, breathe the faith-filled 


that the name of her child may become 





prayer 


very blessed to her country and her 
people. 

On the pediment of this memorial 
building there 


found at the top of page 6. On the 


reads the inscription 


cornice of the portico is chiseled Lin- 
“With 
malice toward none, with charity for 
all.” 


coln’s imperishable sentence: 
On the panels on either side of 


the entrance is 





rolling, 
that has laid claim 
to the affections of 
coming generations. 
In keeping with its 
will 


story, it ever 


remain a wild, na- 
ture-free little farm, 
with only about 
thirty acres out of 
its one hundred and 
ten under the plow. 
little 
will always tell the 


This farm 





found the sentence 
Peoria 
October 
“Stand 
that 
stands right; stand 
with 


from his 
speech of 
16, 1854; 
with 


anybody 


him while he 


is right; and part 





with him when he 


goes 


wrong,” and 


the sentence from 


his Cooper Institute 


speech of February 


true story of the 27, 1860: ‘‘Let us 
humble cradle-home have faith that 
of Lincoln—the wild, right makes might, 
free fields where he The Weinman Statue of Lincoln and in that faith 


grew to know the 
trees, the birds, the 
roadside flowers, and 
the moss-grown banks of the brook. It | 
ever tell the the good 


will story of 


countrymen who gathered with their 
sacks of grist at the old Kirkpatrick 
Mill, and the brave cabin women who 
knew both the musket and the loom; 
the plain, neighborly people whom in 
his youth he learned to love and whom 


As the 


democracy 


in his life he learned to serve. 
emblem of the neighborly 
which these pioneers exemplified and 
which Lincoln reflected in his life, the 
American people shall cherish and pro 
tect this rough little frontier farm. 
The press and pulpit and the teacher 
in the schoolroom of every section of 
every State in the Union has voiced a 
welcome to this national object-lesson. 
Not only is the sight of this humble 


This statue faces the Court-House. let us to the end 
The Lincoln farm 
half miles down the road to the left 


is two and a dare to do our duty, 


as we understand 
it.” On the inside of the building there 
are four marble panels, carrying inserip 


tions, on one of which is an abbrevia- 


tion of Lincoln’s autobiography; on 


two others are placed brief biograph 


ical sketches of Thomas Lincoln and 


Nancy Hanks Lincoln, the pioneer 


parents of Lincoln; and on the fourth 


are placed two verses—the fourth verse 


from Maurice Thompson’s “At Lin- 
coln’s Grave,” and the second verse 
from Edwin Markham’s poem on 


Lineoln. 
At the offices of The 
Broadway, New 


Farm 
York, 


Association’s work 


Lincoln 
Association, 74 
the records of the 
are being put into permanent form, and 
the list of members of the Association 


are being catalogued in card-index, in 











| Sl 
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The Log House Restored for a Gate Lodge 


In 1844 the Creal family moved from the old Lincoln cabin to this new log house 





the farm from Thomas Lincoln, moved 
the old 
and at that tine pretentious, log house, 


from Lincoln cabin to a new. 


which was built near the public high 
way. This old log house has been put 


in perfect repair by the Association 





and will be the picturesque home of 
Before it, 
at the entrance to the farm, have been 


the caretaker of the farm. 


placed two heavy granite blocks, to 


mark the gateway, while the corners 


of the farm have been marked by plain 
brick posts about three feet square and 
six feet high, capped with stone, con- 


forming with the old Southern style of 
marking farm boundaries. 

A year after the organization of The 
Lincoln Farm Association, Mr. Robert 
Enlow, a grandson of Lincoln’s nearest 
neighbors a hundred years ago, intro- 
duced in the Kentucky State Legisla- 





ture a bill calling for an appropriation 
of $10,000 to be expended in setting up 
in Hodgenville a worthy Lincoln me- 
morial, to express Kentucky’s tardy ap 
preciation and 


pride in her greatest 


son. The amount called for in this bill 
was rudely quartered before the bill 
David 


Smith, of Kentucky, feeling the inade- 


Was passed,  Kx-Congressman 


quacy of this sum, succeeded in getting 


an additional appropriation of $10,000 
from the Congress of the United States, 
$2,500 
popular subseription. 


to which more was added by 
This was put in 
Commission 


the hands of a Monument 


appointed by Governor Beckham, and 
Mr. Adolph A. Weinman was selected 
by this Commission as the sculptor to 
this statue. On the 


3lst of May last this statue was un 


execute Lincoln 
veiled in the Hodgenville Court-House 
At this time there were about 
10,000 visitors to the little city. Colo- 
nel Henry Watterson delivered the un 
The Hon. Robert T. 


Lincoln, the only surviving son of Presi- 


squa re. 


veiling address. 





dent Lincoln, being present on the plat 


form, while his aunt, Mrs. Helm, the 
only surviving sister of Mrs. Abraham 
that 


beautiful and 


Lincoln, pulled the silken cord 
This 


already famous statue, which has been 


parted the flags. 


widely praised as the best portrait of 
Lincoln in bronze, could not have found 
a more unlovely setting than in this old 
and much-neglected Court-House square. 
this, the 
women of Lincoln’s native town organ- | 


\ppreciating enterprising 


themselves into what they have 


“The 


raised 


ized 
called 


and have 


Lincoln League,” 


$2,000, 


Ladies’ 
about which 
they will expend this spring in beau 
tifying the environs of this statue. | 
Since the centennial celebration of a | 


year ago it is estimated that nearly 
15,000 people have visited the farm. 
Several schools and societies have fol | 


lowed the custom long established at 
Mount 


planting a tribute tree on the grounds. 


Washington’s Vernon home of 


These planting ceremonies are encour- 
aged by the Association as befitting ex- 
pressions of appreciation of the nation’s 
love for Lincoln and our loyalty to the 


which he lived to save 





united country 


—— 
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Doing: 


A Record of Current Hvents 


Some Headlines of the Week 


N THE House of Representatives, the leaders 

decided to ask the Ways and Means Committee 

to undertake a thorough investigation of the 

high cost of living. Meat prices and egg quo- 
tations went down in response to public protests, and 
in New York City practically every big milk com- 
pany reduced its price of bottled milk to the old 
eight-cent level. 

For nearly a week previous to the calling of Mr. 
Pinchot, the joint Congressional Committee had L. R. 
Glavis before it. Mr. Glavis, the special agent whom 
Taft dismissed on Secretary Ballinger’s recommen- 
dation, told a long and extremely interesting story 
of the Alaskan coal claims, involving not only Mr. 
Ballinger and Commissioner Dennett of the Land 
Office. but also three Western Congressmen. fe re 
vealed what the coal people believe to have been the 
reason why Taft did not continue Mr. Garfield as 
Secretary of the Interior—Garfield was opposed to 
validating the Cunningham claims. 

Senator Carter of Montana was entrusted with 
che introduction and advocacy in the Senate of the 
Postal Savings bill. 

At the completion of the British general election, 
the figures stood: Unionists, Stas Liberals, 274; 
Laborites, 40; Nationalists, 73; and Independent 
Anti-Budget Nationalists, 10. Unionist gains were 
105, and the coalition majority is reduced from 354 
to 128. All sorts of rumors as to what would hapven 
when Parliament meets, February 21, were set afloat 
after the polling ended. 

Again, at the urging of frightened corporation 
heads. President Taft repeated his assurance that 
his prosecutions of trusts under the Sherman Act 
would not be hasty or spectacular. De 


figures from 6,181,922 to 11,211,803. Hamburg’s 
tonnage rose from 6,090,510 to 10,888,553; Kobe. 
Japan, with a tonnage of nearly 5,500,000, has gained 
643 per cent in ten years; and Montevideo, now 
seventh, has increased her tonnage in ten years 
from not quite 2,000,000 to 7,725,534. Buenos Ayres 
is another South American port that our State De- 
partment and business rulers should wateh. The 
last figures indicate a yearly tonnage of 5,119,291 as 
compared to 2,866,499 nine years before. Hong- 
kong has dropped from third to fifth place, and all 
English ports have shown small percentages of in 
crease—London, 22.4; Liverpool, 48.2; and Cardiff, 
27.4. These compare with New York, 56.4; Ant 
werp, 81; Hamburg, 82.7; Marseilles, 67.1; and 
Buenos Ayres, 78.1. 


The Commission and Railroad Control 
N A RECENT speech before the Chicago Rail 
way Club, Mr. Edgar E. Clark, of: the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, indicated the extent to 
which he believed Government control of railroads 
ought to go. “I would not,” he said, “have the Gov- 
ernment take over the financial affairs of the rail 
roads. I would not undertake to wring any water 
out of present capitalization. I would want every 
railroad to have sufficient earnings to permit of keep- 
ing the property up in good condition, paying liber- 
ally therefor out of income. But I would have a 
law which would require governmental approval of 
new or additional capitalization and which would 
prohibit the capitalization of sums previously paid 
from income for renewals or betterments. I would 
be willing to accept the present capitalization for 
the reason that I am not sure that, on the whole, 


suspended his license until he could show a certifi- 
cate signed by a minister that he had sat in a pew 
the previous Sunday. Another dealer, Joseph Kle- 
mene, arrested for Sunday infraction, was put in the 
hands of a minister, who, as probation officer, was to 
answer for his conduct and guarantee his steady 
attendance at church. 
**Mining’’ the Air Harbors 

FYNUE military and naval forces of Great Britain 

are taking the airship very seriously—an atti- 

tude amply justitied by the present achievements 
of both gas-bag and aeroplane. At a recent meeting 
of the Royal United Service Institution in London, 
an address by Major B. Baden-Powell on “The Poten- 
tialities of Airships in Warfare,” was followed by 
a general discussion of the subject. 

Perhaps the most interesting features of this dis- 
cussion were the views expressed regarding protec- 
tion from airship attack. Major Baden-Powell’s 
idea was to use a sort of dart with knife-like edges 
to rip through the gas-bag of the dirigible, and 
shells containing chemicals by means of which the 
hydrogen gas could be ignited. Light, rapid-fire 
guns, suitable for mounting on a motor chassis, that 
could be hurried to any threatened point were also 
deemed essential. A sort of aerial torpedo in the 
form of a rocket was described. 

And finally the feasibility of “mining” the air 
harbors over powder magazines, arsenals, shipyards, 
and perhaps cities was taken up. The mines were 
to be hung from small captive balloons, and, pre- 
sumably, connected with the earth electrically—an 
aerial contact mine seems hardly within the bounds 
of even speculative aeronautics. The aerial mine, of 
which we have heard something before, 





spite these words, prophets of business 
foresee a period of unrest and depres 
sion. Congressmen are to be reelected 
this fall, and their chances are im 
proved, they say, every time they throw 
a trust baby to the voting wolves. 

At Chicago preliminary steps wer 
taken to form an alliance of coal oper 
ators. The present wage agreements 
with the miners expire on April 1. 

2anic in New York Politics 

/ HAYSTACK in a cyclone, rather 
FA «than the usual straws in the 
= wind, has risen up to frighten 
good Republicans in New York State 
As long ago as January 18, the New 
York “Evening Post” published State 
Senator Benn Conger’s charge that 
Senator Jotham P. Allds, the party’s 
chosen leader in the State Senate, had, 
while in the House in 1901, been paid 
a thousand dollars to block legislation 
An investigation followed, with at 
tendant discord. A week later, Senator 
Root, at a dinner in his honor in Wash 
ington, given by the New York delega 
tion in Congress, uttered a sharp warn 
ing that the State would surely turn 
Democratic unless the Republicans re 








has a certain superficial plausibility, 
but is in no sense comparable with 
the aqueous mine which evidently sug- 
gested it. 

In the first place, the air-lanes are 
vertically limitless. If the aerial tor- 
pedo-boat found one or half a dozen 
levels mined, it could rise above or 
drop below them. It is obviously im- 
practicable to mine the air for a mile 
or two above every danger-point. And, 
secondly, as there would be no way of 
concealing the mines, an attacking 
dirigible could “lay to” in the offing 
and pepper the balloons till it sank 


them. The result would be a rain 
of mines on the powder factory or 
whatever else was below. The enemy 


would thus be saved the trouble of 
bringing his own explosive — shells. 
Such a nest of mines could, of course, 
be protected by a home fleet of air- 
ships, but this would render the mines 
unnecessary 


An Underwear Test 
YURGEON-GENERAL TORNEY, 
Ss in his annual report, describes an 
experiment now under way in the 








covered from their present demoraliza 
tion. He referred to the three years’ 
war between Governor Ilughes and the 
party leaders and the Allds charges. 

To make the situation muddier, Representative 
Herbert Parsons resigned as chairman of the New 
York County Committee, and Lloyd C. Griscom, ex 
Ambassador to Japan, was made his successor. The 
impression prevails that Griscom is likely to be : 
sacrifice. Meanwhile, the vigorous new Democratic 
League of New York was expanded into a State 
Wide organization, and Tom Osborne, who resigned 
from Governor THughes’s Public Service Commis 
sion, was put at its head. Sanguine and imagina 
tive Republicans talk about -Roosevelt as candidat 
for Governor next November, to be promoted again 
in 1912, to the high seat at Washington. 

But the Ni W Y ork Republicans ire really worried 
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The World’s Great Ports 


T EW YORK first, Antwerp second, almost necl 

¥ Y and neck; London a close third: and Ham 
burg a good fourth according to the latest 
available figures, this is the ranking of the busiest 
ports of thy world In ten vears London has lost 
a comfortable lead of nearly a million and a half 
het registered tons, New York has risen from 7,771, 
112 to 12,154,780 yearly, and Antwerp boosted het 


The Ladies’ Lincoln League 


This organization in Hodgenville, Kentucky, has raised $2,000 to beautify the 
unsightly Court-House Square, in which the Weinman statue has been placed 


capitalization is in excess of a fair present worth 
valuation of all of the properties; for the further 
reason that in time those that are overcapitalized 
onditions, become worth 
their capitalization, or, otherwise, will find their way 
into the bankruptey courts; and for the further and 
principal reason that such a course would avoid pos 


vill, because of impro ed 


sible nyustics fo owners ig 


The Indianapolis Solution 
| NDIANAPOLIS, under its” present Mayor, 


should either have the “dryest’” Sundays in 
the United States or the most pious saloon 
Keepers, Che penalty for leaving the side-door key 
inturned is not a fine—allowing a margin on the 
day’s  receipts—nor imprisonment—with business 
running along meanwhile It church attendance 
When Mayor Lewis Samuel Shank began his r 
Marion Cum 


ent campaign of law-enforcement, 


mins, saloon keepe r, announced that li would close 
his place on the Sabb th and _ visit chureh. Sool 
afterward he was hauled ip before the Mayor 
harged with bre: he Sundavy-ck @ law Re 

Hin thre aloo statement Mavor Shank 


Philippines. One thousand soldiers 
stationed there have been set apart for 
an underwear test. Half of them are 
wearing the sober white or whitish 
color affected by. the ordinary, middle- 
aged family man, while the second five hundred 
are gaudy in brilliant orange-colored undergar- 
ments. 

[he experiment has been devised to test Major 
W oodruff’s theories regarding the banefulness of 
sunbeams. He believes it is the actinic rays of the 
sun, rather than the heat rays, which sap the vitality 
of the Northerner in the tropics. If the body is pro- 
tected from the former—as it is, apparently, by yel- 
low underclothes—the health of the soldier should be 
improved. At the end of a year the hospital records 
of the orange-colored five hundred will be compared 
with those of the ordinarily underclothed controls. 
Statistics are proverbial liars, but something inter- 


esting if not convincing may come of the test. 


The Boys’ Week 
FIVE days’ visit to Madison is the prize won 
by a number of small boys scattered through 
- the State of Wisconsin The university pays 
all the expenses and organizes the week’s festivities 


for those voungsters wl nade the best showing 
with the ir eorn at the Val litv corn contests 
of the Stat: Thr h th mmer the bovs have 
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vied with each other on small areas of their fathers’ 
farms in careful planting and nurture of corn, to 
see who could produce the best ear. The winners 
came to Madison on February 8, and spent their 
time in a boys’ course in corn and grain judging, 
in seeing the university, and in a round of well- 
planned gaiety. Their ages were from ten to sixteen. 
Minneapolis and a Gas Franchise 
ORTY years ago Minneapolis, then a little city 
of thirteen thousand, granted to certain indi- 
viduals the exclusive franchise for making and 
selling gas within the city. This franchise expires 
February 24 next. Under the terms of the franchise 
of 1870 the city may purchase the gas company’s 
property, including the franchise, at a value deter- 
mined by arbitration. Should the city decline, the old 
franchise will run for twenty years more. In the 
time from 1870 to 1910 Minneapolis has grown to 
a city of three hundred thousand—naturally the 
value of the gas company’s franchise has tremen- 
dously increased. 
As late as 1902 Nashville closed an extraordinary 
contract, which Delos F. 


Collier’s 


vating of 1909 was done almost entirely in the 
central division. The grand total of the year was 
35,096,166 eubie yards, against 37,116,735 in 1908, 
Life in the Canal Zone is socially alert. Two 
baseball leagues of eight teams each fought out a 
championship, and frequent band concerts shattered 
the tropical air. Intent upon kindergarten training 
discussion and a dozen problems of practical phi- 
lanthropy, the Canal Zone Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, representing four different bodies, convened 
at Cristobal on January 8. More than sixty women 
crossed the Isthmus to attend. A luncheon took 
place between sessions, at which Mrs. William J. 
Bryan and her daughter were entertained as guests 
of honor. Mr. Bryan addressed one of the meetings. 
New York Freight for Boston 
rFYNUHE New York Central and Iludson River Rail- 
| road, after operating its freight traffic on one of 
New York City’s longitudinal thoroughfares 
for many years, without a franchise and in open 
defiance of the city, is confronted with the very real 
possibility of the court ordering it to vacate. 


health by necessity preceded thoughts of recouping 
the $200,000,000 of ruin. 

The week was weird in Paris. As the river crept 
up by the inch and overtlowed the streets, the city 
of gaiety became subdued. Nevertheless, the dis- 
tricts on dry ground attempted to ignore the calam- 
itv. Although the gas and electric lighting systems 
were out of order, balls went on by candle-light, and 
several theaters kept their doors open. The manager 
ot the Comédie Franeaise, which had neither elee- 
tricity nor heat, explained to his slender audience 
that the national theater of France should not close 
its doors—“‘that Paris would show the world that 
she is as heroic now as in the time of the Revolu- 
tion.” The Champs Elysées, usually a_ brilliant 
night-way, was lit with hand lanterns strung along 
the curbs. ; 

The subsidence of the flood was dramatic. The 
first fraction of a foot in the lowering of the water 
released an exuberant celebration, and for a day 
before the significance of the aftermath confronted 
her, Paris rejoiced, 

According to one observer, the desolation of the 

city has only once been ex- 





Wileox describes in a_ re- 
cent book on “Monopoly Prof- 
its.” The city settled with 
a street railway company upon 
this basis: the city was author- 
ized after the expiration of 
twenty years to take over the 
lines, giving twelve months’ 
notice, the price to be paid 
- being a sum sufficient, tf in- 
vested in city of Nashville 
bonds, to bring fifty per cent 
of the gross receipts of the 
company during the year be- 
fore the city should acquire it. 
Figures are not available for 
Nashville, but Mr. Wilcox has 
taken them for Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and shows that 
such a clause would mean pay- 
ing $16,500,000 for a prop- 
perty which represents, ac- 
cording to its own report, a 
total permanent investment of 
$3,860,000. . 
Minneapolis seems to be get- 
ting off rather easily after all. 


The San Pedro Washout 
‘[ "ee washout on the San 


Pedro, Los Angeles and 
Salt Lake Railroad in 
southeastern Nevada is _per- 








ceeded—during the siege of 
1870. One-fourth of the most 
thickly populated districts the 
flood covered, at some points 
to a depth of six or seven feet. 
Many of the streets were navi- 
gated with boats. 

Never was the city more at 
the mercy of a rising flood— 
to its 890 miles of sewers had 
been added in late years the 
miles and miles of radiating 
subways. ; 

At noon on January 28 the 
gage at the Pont Royal showed 
a high-water mark of 30 feet 
8 inches; the high record of 
1615, the flood’s closest com- 
petitor, was 30 feet 6 inches. 
On this day the cellars of the 
President’s palace were in- 
vaded, and those of the 
Comédie Francaise. A man, 
horse, and cart went through 
the gravel in the drive near 
the Jardin des Plantes, and 
the man alone was rescued. 
On the day before the walls of 
the railway station on _ the 
Quai d’Orsay went down. This 
followed a heavy fall of snow, 
which aggravated the misery. 
The cathedral of Notre Dame 








haps as great a catastrophe of 
its kind as ‘any American rail- 
road has had to meet. Nearly 
one-tenth of its 1,000 miles of 
track was literally washed 
away when the usually placid 
Muddy River in Meadow Valley went on a rampage, 
and it will be at least six months, probably, before 
the line will be in running order again. 

It is a country of picturesque deserts and bare 
plateaux, through which the San Pedro climbs and 
winds from Los Angeles northeastward to Salt Lake. 
Such names as Escalante, Sahara, Caliente, and 
Oasis are found at the little stations along the way. 
And when the mountain snows melt quickly it is 
a treacherous country for a railroad. In 1907 the 
line was tied up for several months by washouts in 
the same neighborhood. The course of the river was 
changed and openings closed with solid rock, but 
when the floods came concrete abutments and mile 
after mile of rip-rapped retaining wall were torn 
aside like paper. 

This year’s flood was due, it is said, to the un- 
usual accumulation of snow in southern Nevada. 
Warm winds coming over the mountains melted the 
entire precipitation in a few hours and nothing could 
stop the river then. Engineers are now in the field, 
locating a new right of way. Whether it will skirt 
the Mormon Range on its southeastern side and run 
into southwestern Utah through St. George, or keep 
to the west of the Meadow Valley Range and enter 
Utah to the northward through Pioche, remains to 
be seen. The rebuilding of the road will probably 
cost between $10,000,000 and $15,000,000. The San 
Pedro was built from the fortune of Senator W. A. 
Clark, and it is controlled, through the Oregon Short 
Line, by the Union Pacific. 


Panama Items 


LTHOUGH 1909 fell short, by about two mil- 
A lion cubic vards, of 1908’s record of indenting 
the Isthmus, the highest point of excavation 
has been passed and the more serious features which 
now remain are lock and dam building. Since the 
field of dry-digging was narrower in 1909, the work 
as a whole stiffened. Nevertheless, March of last 
vear, with a showing of 4,000,000 cubic yards, was 
the banner month in canal statistics The dry exea 


The Flooded Portion of Paris 


The district that was inundated by the high waters of the Seine is enclosed within the dotted lines. 
A fair conception of the extent of the flood may be derived by comparison with the total area of 
the city: From N to S is a distance of five and a half miles ; from W to E is a distance of seven miles 


“Tf our tracks are removed,” declares Mr. Alfred 
H. Smith, vice-president and general manager of 
the road, “our entire 12,000-mile system would be 
blocked. This would mean that we would notify 
our shippers not to ship to New York, but to Boston, 
and would create another market than this city for 
the goods that now come in over our road.” 

Assistant Corporation Counsel Burr, who is prose 
cuting the case for the city, pressed the witness on 
the point, and he replied: 

“That’s exactly what would happen. It would 
be the only thing the Central could do.” 

This interesting ultimatum gives the court the 
interesting riddle to solve: “Which is greater— New 
York City-or the New York Central?’ 

Paris Cleans Up 

AS THE Seine subsided into its channel, Paris 

A faced the problem of disease. Mud and slime, 

stagnant pools, germ-carrying rats, shops 
heaped with rotting foods and merchandise, aris- 
tocratic buildings humbled by their smells, their 
eracked walls dripping with seepage, a multitude of 
basements holding their measure of mucky flood 
memories, with sewers and subways, where they had 
not burst, full and stagnant—the city was not a 
pretty sight to set before a relieved people. 

Powerful pumps, which individuals as well as the 
Government set to work in the city, disposed of the 
water more quickly than the Seine could carry it off, 
and the health authorities have issued pumping regu- 
lations. As soon as the resumption of railroad traffic 

and contributions from all over the world—had 


solved the problem ot food supply, the process Was 
begun of scrubbing the tainted areas with a steriliz 
ing solution. Yet waters pregnant with fever have 


filtered beneath the masonry beyond the reach of 
pumps. Three hundred theusand men out of work 


and destitute pressed upon the Government for re 
lief, and although the Cross of the Legion of Honor 
was voted to those who showed exceptional zeal in 
salvage and rescue, the consideration of public 


rose from the bosom of a dark 
lake, with its towers and gar- 
goyles silvered with snow. The 
yellow waves of the flood filled 
the cellars of the Louvre, and 
with a little farther advance 
would have washed the feet of the Venus de Milo. The 
Place de la Bastile was a sea. The members of the 
Chamber ot Deputies were carries across the pave- 
ments to their sessions on the backs of attendants or 
pushed upon gun-carriages. Their conduct of the 
situation gained for them among a discontented 
element the name of “The Chamber of Wagging 
Tongues.” 

On the evening of January 21 the Seine began to 
appear incorrigible—the rush and churn of its tide, 
swollen with the winter storms and yellow in hue, 
began to crowd the narrow valley through which it 
flows, bisecting the heart of Paris. As it mounted 
and broke over its banks, it swept to either side of 
this low land, flooding the Champs Elysées on the 
north, and gurgling through the Boulevard Saint 
Germain on the south. Including the whole of the 
region of Grenelle, the city’s suburbs felt the chill 
of the flood. 


Colorado, Hostess 


JY UEBLO, Colorado, is to weleome the eight 
eenth National Irrigation Congress next Sep- 
tember. City, county, and State are collecting. 

for the information alike of those who are to come 
and those who are to read about the meeting, facts 
that show why irrigation projects and experts are 
important. For instance: 

In the County of Pueblo to-day there are under 
way, financed and largely completed as to prelimi- 
nary plans, projects whose acreage to be thrown 
open to settlement and scientific cultivation amounts 
to nearly 500,000, and the cost of developing which 
will run to more than $12,500,000. Pueblo is located 
in the famous Arkansas valley, that, under irriga- 
tion, extends nearly 300 fertile miles in Colorado 
and western Kansas. Its irrigated area is from 
Cation City, Colorado, to Garden City, Kansas. In 
this area, new irrigation projects to reclaim 625,000 
acres, financed and assured at a cost of over $15,000,- 
000, are under way. When it is remembered that the 
irrigated area of this stretch of fine Arkansas val- 
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ley alone is already over 500,000 acres, representing 
easily a cost of $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 ; that there 
are over 5,000 miles of irrigation canals and laterals; 
that more than 1,000,000 acre feet of water—that is 
to say, enough to cover 1,000,000 acres one foot deep 
in water each season—is used each year; that the 
value of agricultural products in this famous Arkan- 
sas valley sweep amounted to $20,000,000 for the 
vear 1909—then some idea of the tremendous devel- 
opment work of the West can be adequately had. 
Again: 

In the year 1909, in the Cafion district alone, over 
1.000 cars of apples were produced, and a full 
$250,000 of small fruit besides. The Western Slope 
has a story equally startling, and the total apple 
value of the State of Colorado for 1909 exceeded 
¢7.000,000. All this is under irrigation. 

Irrigation development work has given one little 
town in the lower Arkansas valley, Garden City, 
Kansas, a beet-sugar mill costing $1,250,000, that 
slices 1,200 tons of beets a day and can make as high 


edal 


as 375,000 pounds of fine sugar in one day; that has 


Collier’s 


run continuously 100 days, and that las paid out 
this year to farmers in the Garden City territory 
approximately $500,000 for beets alone. 

It is this kind of development that has put 
not only 50,000 acres in the State of Colorado into 
recent orchards, but has put 30,000 into market 
gardens, which yield the small farmer, under his 
careful cultivation, with water supplied from the 
nearby ditch or lateral, figures that would not be 
believed if named. 

It is this sort of thing that transformed a purely 
speculative essay at celery raising into an industry 
that, at Pueblo, in one year, produced 125 carloads 
of the finest celery in the world for shipment out- 
side, besides all the local consumption. 

Though originally known as a mountain State, a 
mineral State, Colorado now has 3,000,000 acres of 
irrigated lands, which cost $75,000,000 to put under 
water. It has 15,000 miles of canals and laterals 
used in irrigation. It produced enough beet-sugar 
in the year 1909 in its sixteen beet-sugar mills to 
furnish every man, woman, and child in the United 


13 


States with the average daily quota for thirteen days. 
Come on out, says Colorado, and we'll show you 
how to handle this irrigation problem. 


A Chance for Mr. Cityman 
naan ts ELY one thousand farms on Gov- 


F ernment projects, varying from forty to eighty 

acres each, are now ready for settlers. No lot- 
tery system is employed to distribute these farms. 
The settler goes upon the land, selects his farm, and 
makes his homestead filing with the necessary annual 
payments for water right and maintenance charges. 
These vary from three to six dollars per acre. Some 
capital is required, the amount, according to the 
observation of officials of the Reclamation Service, 
depending upon the experience of the settler and the 
character of farming he engages in. Probably not 
less than $1,000 is desirable, and double that amount 
would be better. Details of location, acreage, mar- 
kets, terms of payment, and the scores of questions 
raised by intending settlers, are furnished willingly 
by the Reclamation Service at Washington. 


The Meat Boycott and What It Means 
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RED W. SEBELIN is 

the name of the man 

who quite casually 

lighted the fuse of 
what proved to be a national 
explosion. IIe is the general 
foreman of a Cleveland fac- 
tory, and during a daily round 
of inspection on Friday, Janu- 
ary 14, he happened to chat 
with one of his men about that 
insistent topic, the high prices of the necessaries 
of life. Presently Sebelin picked up a scrap of 
paper and scribbled thereon a resolution, in which 
he proposed to abstain from eating meat fer thirty 


’ 
aays, 














F. W. Sebelin 


At noon he went to the shop dining-room armed 
with his resolution in typewriting. The twenty 
foremen at his table signed 
it with never a dissenting 





The Cause of the Trouble and Some of the Steps 




















By RALPH D. PAINE 


ment was putting the Beef Trust on trial charged 
with violating the Sherman Law; a grand jury in 
New York City was investigating the control of the 
meat and milk supply; the Missouri Legislature was 
considering similar action, and the National Con- 
gress was discussing the need of overhauling the 
general problem of high prices. 

In Rochester an endless chain of postal-cards was 
started to drum up recruits for the “meat strike.” 
In Pittsburg and throughout the region of iron and 
steel the men who earn their wages by long hours 
of the most exhausting bodily toil cheerfully went 
without meat, which had been the mainstay of their 
diet. A miner who was seen coming out of a butcher 
shop. with a package under his arm was set upon by 
his zealous comrades and soundly thrashed. 
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according to Bradstreet’s reports 


That Have Been Taken to Remedy It 


fresh meats, of eggs and butter and poultry, both 
wholesale and retail, suddenly tumbled in Washing- 
ton, Milwaukee, Omaha, Cleveland, Baltimore, Buf- 
falo, and other widely separated cities. On the other 
hand, the cattle raisers of the Western States and 
the farmers of other regions, alarmed by the crusade, 
withheld shipments lest they might be hurt by a 
falling market. And where a surplus began to ac- 
cumulate, the distributers of the perishable food 
supply placed the boycotted products in cold storage 
to await events, or increased the shipments of frozen 
beef to England. This counter movement naturally 
turned the tide of prices toward the former high 
levels. The main trend; however, was downward, 
affording a respite or breathing spell from what has 
become a struggle for existence in the average Amer- 

ican home. 
The retail dealer, who was emulating the get-rich- 
quick spirit of the corpora- 
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voice. Before the whistle meme cme | ] | supplies, has been coerced 
blew the recall to work, the | | Ale | into contenting himself 
twenty foremen were organ- | | seine 1909 with smaller profits. If 
ized as a “meat strike com- | 3.5 1908 | he happened to be an honest 
mittee.” Next day 466 sig- 10.8 |\oo7. man, who dealt fairly 
natures were obt a i ned 14.2 "808 with his customers, he was 
among the employees of 3.8 | 1908 caught between the devil 
this one factory. gain over | and the deep sea and fore 
The crusade swept up _— | -_ ISperceene} 2 put up his shuttel]| 
thousands of wage-earners | — Rex! PES Hundreds ot butcher sho 
in a twinkling. It moved gain over | | oie 1906 | | sixty of them in Pittsbu 
like a prairie fire. Within 1902 | | | | 1896 i | | _| alone, have been compelk 











a week almost 100,000 peo- 





~ ; ad 5 to quit business beecar 
ple of Cleveland had for- The Principal Reason Why the American Household Finds it Difficult to Make Both Ends Meet of the ban placed on steak 
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soon spread to a hundred or more cities of fifteen 
States. 

It is significant that this peaceable insurrection 
Was not set brewing by men out of work or harassed 
by starvation wages. It was more like a Boston Tea 
Party than a “bread riot” or the uprising against the 
English Corn Laws. Sebelin and his twenty fore- 
men were much above the average, both for intel- 
ligence and earning capacity. The great army of 
industrial promptly joined their 
cause were also working full time for good wages. 

From Denver to the Atlantic Coast and 
south to New Orleans, mass-meetings were 
held, labor unions were endorsing the 
movement, and the meat boycott pledge 
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The fight against the increased cost of living 
spread with swiftness from the ranks of the wage- 
earner to the ranks of the man on salary or in busi- 
ness for himself; and woman, who has worried 
and suffered most because of the problems of the 
household budget, put herself on record in organized 
revolt, and petitions, pledges, and resolutions were 
circulated in a thousand towns and cities by suf- 
fragette and anti-suffragette, by the Daughters of 
Rebekkah and the Daughters of the Revolution. 

The direct results were soon visible. Prices of 





Was being signed by hundreds of thou- 
sands of inen and women. In Baltimore 
a’ campaign button was adopted with the 
slogan : “I don’t eat meat. Doyvou?’ Staid 
joston crowded her venerable Faneuil 
Hall to the doors, while clergymen, edu- 
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food was found to be $326.90 per annum. 


money’s worth of beef, pork, eggs, 


The Shrinking Market Basket 


The average American wage-earning family spends 42.5 per cent of its income 


In 2,567 families with an average income of $768.54, the outlay for 
This sum will buy to-day no more 
than half as much as in 1896, as indicated by the diminishing sizes of these 
market baskets, which are presumed to be filled with the same amount of 
lard, butter, ham, beans, potatoes, and : 
If the housekeeper could keep the basket filled in 1896 for $326.90 sumer, and to national extravagance and 
a year, she must pay to-day $652, of cut in half the size of the basket 





many instances, striking at 
the little fellow instead of the “man higher up.” Yet, 
on the whole, it has helped to fix the responsibility 
for extortionate prices and to throw some light on a 
problem hitherto befogged. For example, recent in 
vestigation has discovered that the average difference 
between the wholesale and retail prices of meat is 
almost 40 per cent. In some cities it is less than 20 
per cent, while in others it runs as high as 50 per 
cent. In the ease of milk this tax is even larger, 
amounting to 100 per cent, the farmer receiving only 
four cents per quart when the consumer 
eight cents. 
Spectacular as the meat boycott has 
been, its causes, and not its results, are 


is charged 


the vital issue. An immense amount of 
grumbling, of restlessness, of actual suf 
fering, and a injustice, 
must have been seeking expression, else 
that bit of paper upon which Foreman 
Sebelin happened to serawl his resolution 
would not have been the tinder to kindle 
a blaze. It is now evident that 
popular opinion has refused to believe that 
high prices are wholly due to the increased 
supply of gold, to the failure of the farmer 
to keep pace with thi 
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the people and the press: (1) The tariff, (2) the trusts, 


(3) the greed of the middleman and the retailer. 
Other explanations have been angrily swept aside. 
The public holds that the natural laws of supply and 
demand have been side-tracked to serve selfish ends. 

The American wage-earner and salaried worker 
and small business man—that is say, 13,000,000 of 
the 15,000,000 families that comprise the nation, and 
whose incomes are less than $1,200 a year—have seen 
the average cost of living increase 60 per cent in 
twenty years, while wages have increased no more 
than 25 per cent. This is the issue in a nutshell. So 
long as the most recent protective tariff was in the 
making, this average American was dumb, but now 
he clamors to be heard, and declares that the Payne- 
Aldrich schedules, instead of giving him relief here, 
only added to his burdens, because while prices are 
higher than they ever were, the protected manufac- 
turer has failed to increase wages in anything like 
due proportion. 


The War About the Dinner Pail 


HE present agitation condemns the tariff and 

the trusts in the same breath as twin brothers 

in iniquity. And of the latter, the Beef Trust 
is the chief target. Coal, lumber, clothing, and other 
common needs have shared the staggering inérease 
in cost, but the war is raging mainly around the mar- 
ket basket and the dinner pail, and with good reason, 
because at present the average family must spend 
almost 50 per cent of its income for food. Wholly 
apart from the other factors that affect prices, it is 
commonly believed that the nation’s supply of fresh 
and salt meats of all kinds, and to a large extent its 
butter, lard, and poultry, is controlled by the great 
organizations of Armour, Swift, Morris, and the 
National Packing Company, which together trans- 
act a total business of $700,000,000 annually. These 
corporations are ostensibly independent. of one 
another, yet they are charged with secretly com- 
bining to manipulate prices at their will to fatten 
dividends. . 

In 1902 it was shown by documentary evidence in 
the hands of the Federal Government that the pack- 
ing house corporations at that time composing this 
trust, or virtual monopoly, were guilty of fixing the 
prices of all kinds of meat in every city or distribu- 
ting center of this country by means of secret meet- 
ings held weekly. Shipments were curtailed or 
diverted from one point to another in order to main- 
tain prices artificially. Territory was divided after 
the manner of feudal barons, and within these de- 
fined boundaries the members of the trust agreed not 
to compete with one another. The secret telegraph 
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A meeting in Union Square, New York, January 26, conducted by a 
suffragette committee, to endorse the meat boycott and petition for legis- - 
lation against the alleged food trusts. One of the speakers declared 
‘I have to spend $2 to-day where one would do a year ago."’ Scores of 
men and women signed the pledges to abstain from meat for thirty days 


eode by which these agreements were maintained 


was produced in evidence. A central agency was 
secretly conducted for the purpose of black-listing 
the retail butcher who should buy meat of an inde 


pendent packing house or who should fail to pay his 
bills promptly to the hour every week with no delays 
allowed for mistakes or disputed charges. Inde 
pendent dealers, both wholesale and retail, were de 
liberately undersold in order to drive them to the 
wall and throttle competition 

All this evidence was laid before Judge Grosseup 
in the Federal Court of Chicago. He promptly issued 
a temporary injunction forbidding these practises, 


and a few months later, after hearing the trust 
defense, made this injunction permanent 

Several years later Secretary Garfield of the Di 
partment of Commerce and Labor conducted an 
investigation of the Beef Trust. His report sur 
prised those miliar with the inside history of the 


A Picture Story of the Price of Beef 











For his beef on the hoof the Western cattle raiser is receiving 
7 cents a pound, or $84, as the price of a 1,200-pound steer 








The packer takes his profits from the by-products of the steer, 
amounting to $20, and sells 800 pounds of meat at 11 cents per pound, 
$88, receiving a total of $108. The combined packing houses of 
the Beef Trust sell $700,000,000 worth of meat and products an- 
nually, for which reason a small advance in prices yields a vast total 





Most of the wholesale or distribut'ng houses are controlled by the 
Beef Trust, whose refrigerating plants are in every city of con- 
siderable size. They sell direct to the retailer and compel him 
either to pay the prices whch they regulate or else go without meat 











The retail butcher sells the 800 pounds of meat of the steer for 
$125 to $150. He has to make a profit of from thirty to fifty 
per cent over the wholesale price in order to pay for waste, ex- 
penses, et and to live on the small volume of his business 











packing industry, inasmuch as most of his energy 
was focused in proving that these corporations were 
unable to earn more than two per cent profit on the 
total amount of their annual sales. This verdict 
was welcomed by the Beef Trust, which, since then, 
has continued to whine that its profits from each 
animal slaughtered are so pitifully small that only 
by means of the very vastness of its operations can 
it glean even a modest return. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that for the year ending October 2, 1909, Swift 
& Company could show net earnings of 13.6 per cent 
on a capitalization of $60,000,000, which capitali- 
zation has been increased $40,000,000 within the 
last ten years. The first statement made public 
by Armour & Company, last year, revealed net 
earnings of 35.6 per cent on a capitalization of 
$20,000,000. 

While from time to time the methods have been 
changed to avoid exposure and punishment, the pack- 
ing houses have continued to fix prices and check 
competition by means of ‘‘gentlemen’s agreements.” 
The Federal prosecution waged under President 
Roosevelt was futile, not for lack of evidence, but 
because of the famous “immunity bath” granted 
by Judge Humphreys to the trust officials who ap- 
peared as witnesses. Recently agents of the Gov- 
ernment have again gathered new evidence which 
forms the basis of the present proceedings in the 
Federal Court of Chicago. 


Driving Farmers Out of the Cattle Business 
N DEFENDING high prices, the packers who 
control the nation’s meat supply claim that a 
shortage of live stock is chiefly responsible. 
During the decade trom 1900 to 1910, the Western 
rancher found it unprofitable to raise as many cattle 
as previously because the Beef Trust kept the price 
of beet on the hoof as low as possible by wiping out 
the competitive market for live stock in the stock- 
yards of Chicago, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha, 
and other selling points. In many instances the 
rancher turned farmer because he was fairly starved 
out of the cattle business. In three years, ending 
January 1, 1905, the value of the beef cattle in the 
United States declined $163,000,000, while there was 
actually a slight increase in the number of cattle 
raised during these years. Thereafter the supply 
began to diminish, and quite logically: While this 
immense shrinkage in value, $163,000,000, was .oc- 
curring, and it, of course, represents the decrease. in 
price of beef on the hoof, the cost of meat to the 
consumer was steadily advancing. 
When demand increased with the growth of popu- 
lation and the rising price of corn made it more 




















It is claimed that high prices of meat are caused by a shortage of supply. 
The Beef Trust ships a half million pounds of frozen meat to England 
every year and sells it there much cheaper than in the American market. 
This photograph was made in New York January 25. The White Star S. S. 
“Oceanic”’ carried 50,000 pounds of American beef to England on this trip 


costly to fatten cattle, the wholesale price of beef 
was naturally pushed upward, but the packer was 
largely responsibl for the fact that fewer cattle were 


raised. With every increase in the cost of live stock, 


the consumer has been squeezed in an exorbitant 
ratio. For instance, the increase in the price of 
hogs, from 1907 to 1910, was from $7 to $8.50 per 
hundred pounds, or 21.4 per cent, while salt pork, by 
the barrel, jumped from $18.50 to $24.50, or almost 
33 per cent, and hams cost 50 per cent more. 

While a shortage of live stock is given as the rea- 
son for the trend of prices, the Beef Trust has been 


shipping vast quantities of meat abroad. In 1909 
the value of the meat and dairy products exported 
from this country was $131,390,642. What this takes 
away from the home market may be understood if it 
: explain d that the verage expenditure of the 
American wage-earning family for fresh meat, eggs, 
butter, and cheese is about $100 The mount of these 
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The February issue of Outdoor America is rather frankly a winter number and devotes considerable of its space to articles dealing with 
such topics as are of seasonable interest: ‘‘The Winter Spirit in Holland,’’ by George W. Edwards—‘‘Catching Big Game Fish,’’ by Charles 
Frederick Holder—‘‘Fancy Fowls Worth a Fortune,’’ by R. B. Sando—‘‘Beating the Wind,’’ by Charles D. Stewart-—‘‘The Old-Time Art 
of Bob-Sledding,’’ by Dan Beard—‘‘The Abandoned Farm,’’ by Agnes C. Laut—‘‘The Sportsman’s View-Point,’’ by Caspar Whitney 





The Winter Spirit in Holland: By George W. Edwards 






















































































OLLAND is the paradise of the skater without 

doubt, but Holland, contrary to the prevailing 

notion, is not all of the Netherlands, which is 

the official title of the country, but only one 
of the provinces, so that a Frieslander may say that he 
is going down south to Holland for the skating carnival 
and still not leave the boundaries of the Netherlands. 
And, also, we must not confuse the peoples of the east 
and west banks of the Zuyder Zee (pronounced Cider 
Sea) with the free Friesians of the north, who are a 
different people, have their cwn skating eustoms and 
costumes, and hold rigidly to their clan rules. While 
their skates are very long, thin-bladed, and rather flat 
on the foot, those of the south are heavier, thicker, and 
much eurved at the toe. 

The Friesian skates swiftly and straight, while the 
Hollander around Amsterdam and Rotterdam is more 
phlegmatic, and in movement more eccentric too, as he 
glides along with a wide rolling movement, taking long 
curves and using the outside edge of his skates. This 
is what we know as the Dutch roll. 

There is a difference, too, in the skating courses, that 
of the alert Friesian being straight and narrow, while the 
Amsterdammer or the Markenite will sweep for himself 
a broad four or five yard pathway as clean as he knows 
how to make it. 

When I first saw these pathways I rather marveled 
at the care of the authorities in cleaning away the snow 
so that we might better enjoy the sport, but upon say 
ing so to my indefatigable Dutch friend, he laughed and 
shrugged his shoulders at me, then told me that it was 
necessary to keep them open for traffic, and that the 
beautifully swept iceway was for business—you see the 
Dutchman has no sentiment: he skates because he 
has to. 

It has been said that the Dutchman shows a most 
admirable system of cleaning away the snow—and_ no 
wonder: he has been at it for centuries. Near the large 
cities it does not seem as wonderful as in the country, 
where the villages are sometimes widely separated. But 
after each snowfall the sweepers are seen busily at work, 
and the surface of the ice is cleaned in surprisingly quick 
time. Large iron-shod constructions are used, drawn by 
horses, and, curiously enough, the cracks or fissures and 
the uneven places are mended by pouring hot water into 
them at night and then planing the surface smoothly the 
following morning. The courses are then marked by 
wisps of straw stuck upright in holes in the ice. 


Easy, Natural, and Extremely Swift 


N WINTER all the canals become frozen roads and are 
thronged with peasants on skates, some of them bound 
for town laden with huge baskets hanging from green 
painted, brass-chained yokes which fit their shoulders. 
They bear their heavy burdens easily and with a certain 
rude grace quite delightful to see, and their movements 
on the eclumsy-looking skates are quite natural, easy, and 
extremely swift. Small boys and girls in quaint dress, 
copies in miniature of their elders, are in evidence too 
many of them squatting down and poling themselves 
along on their wooden “klompen” (shoes) by means of 
sticks in which are driven sharp spikes; and the photo 
graph herewith shows one fat old fellow sitting on a 
sort of sled called a “steek sleedje,” poling himself along 
to town all unconscious of anything absurd in his atti 
tude. At Broek the canal banks are high, so that one is 
in a narrow lane swept clean of snow for a space; above 
the banks are dark roofs of houses, and a mill or two 
with motionless arms festooned with snow. Here and 
there a boat has been left, and these are fast frozen in, 
making good resting places, and they are, as a rule, 
turned into booths for the sale of refreshments, bearing 
such signs as “Heete melk” and “Wafelen” (hot milk 
and waffles )—and one smells for a long distance the hot, 
rancid grease in which the waffles are fried by fat, red 
armed “vrouwes” in wonderful lace “muts” (caps) and 
pendent ornaments and gold screws at the temples. 
Shrewd old bodies are these, just such as Franz Hals 
painted in the golden period of the art of the Nether- 
ids. 
Some of the skaters hold long poles, oreen painted, 
ween them and proceed thus with inconceivable rapid 
skilfully avoiding collision Hijmans and I adopted 
plan, hiring a pole for five Dutch cents, and I found 


that I could get along very much better thus than alone, 
and we excited no comment. We passed soon some large, 
flag-decked tents erected on the ice, and in iron recepta- 
cles huge fires were burning near the banks. These 
tents were festooned with flags and streamers, showing 
the Zeeland Lion, and bore the signs of the Dutch Skat- 
ing Association called “Nederlandsche Schaatsenrijders- 
bond” (Netherlands Skating Association), a large asso- 
ciation with headquarters at Groningen in the north, 
with which nearly all the local clubs are affiliated—and 
Hijmans tells me that it is no uncommon thing for mem- 
bers of the Amsterdam and Rotterdam Ice Clubs to skate 
from those cities to Leyden via Vogelgezang and Haarlem; 
from Amsterdam to Edam, Hoorn, and Enkhuyzen, when 
the ice bears, and then on to Sneek (pronounced Snake), 
Bolsward, and Leeuwarden, stopping for dinner and the 
night at Dokkum, a most curious and pretty little town 
in the far north. The whole way is tracked by canals, 
with great windmills standing guard over them, for thus 
the country is kept clear of the threatening waters. 

Many skaters think nothing of a run to The Hague 
and back to Amsterdam the sime day. 


Sleighs and Ice-Boats 


\ITTING in one of the straw-thatched shelters where 
K_) hot milk and waffles are sold, one can admire com 
fortably the great dexterity shown by the skaters. 
Young girls in quaint costumes and wonderful lace caps, 
linked arm in arm, with flushed faces and bright eyes, 
flash past, with the speed of express trains; indeed, they 
will often race with the tram-cars and sometimes beat 
them, too. Some of the girls passing carry immense 
brass milk cans, which I know to be heavy, for I tried 
to lift one, to the amusement of the girl who had set it 
down on the ice for a moment while she fastened the 
straps of her skates. Soon she hooked the chains of her 
yoke to one on each side and, lifting them with a cleve) 
swinging movement, sped away gracefully, saying “Dag 
Mijnheer” over her shoulder to me. 

On the canal are sleighs and quaint sleds of every 
shape and color, some of them very ornate and painted 
and gilded brightly, with mottoes such as ‘Viel plaisir” 
(much pleasure), or “De Gouden Leeuwe” (The Golden 
Lion). Most of these sleds are pushed from behind by 
men or boys, and in them are bemuffled ‘Meisjes,” who 
demurely glance at the passers—but Dutch girls never 
flirt. Some of the large sleds are drawn by thick-legged 
horses, steel shod, that move along quite rapidly. Others, 
much smaller in size, called “priksleedjes,” are pushed 
along by the occupant with long sticks in which are 
sharpened spikes. There are occasionally seen car- 
riage bodies on runners, but these are somewhat out 
of place. 

Of ice-boats there are many set with large sails; these 
are seen on the wide, wind-swept spaces of the Zuyder 
Zee, where there is room for them, and this form of 
sport is highly esteemed, and the contests are held with 
creat earnestness. The whole surface of the great inland 
sea is given up to the contests, and becomes really na- 
tional in its scope. All sorts of caravansaries spring up 
like magie. Merry-go-rounds are filled with shouting 
crowds, steam organs blare, and at night, lighted by great 
naphtha torches, the seene is one to be remembered. 
There are smoking-houses, for the Dutchman is a great 
smoker; eating-houses, for he is a great eater, too, not 
to dwell upon the quantities of “Genever” (as they call 
the gin here) he consumes 


A Record Skate 
| REMEMBER that W. J. Mullier of Haarlem skated 


in one day a distance of 120 miles, visiting eleven 
of the Friesland towns in 12 hours and 55 minutes, of 
which 1 hour and 55 minutes were devoted to rest and 
refreshment! 

Here on the Zuyder Zee the wind blows bitterly at 
times, and TI was interested to see how the skating Hol 
lander takes advantage of it. I saw lines of men swing 
ing along in Indian file with the long, brightly painted 
poles under their right arms. These poles, which have 
large brass knobs on either end, are evidently an im 
portant part of the sport. I observed that going with 
the wind, their position is reversed, and that they then 
hold the pole over their shoulders and move This 
and with great speed. Many of the peasants, t 
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their efforts, are slipping along on the ice with the pole 
festooned with the skates of their companions, and there 
is considerable noise and laughter among them, some- 
times pleasantries which seem to the stranger too un- 
couth; but in the main it is all innocent, and there is 
no drunkenness, and but little of rowdyism to be met 
with. The police are everywhere and very watchful of 
the crowds, but they seem to have little to occupy them 
save watching the skill of the contestants. All along the 
courses sweepers are met with, and it is customary to 
give them a cent or two for their trouble. Then, too, 
there are chairs and benches to let by enterprising men 
and women, who must do well at the little business 
during the contests. 

A curious warm wine flavored with cinnamon is much 
in favor as a refreshment, and it tastes very good, too; 
but the young Meisjes seem to prefer the bowls of hot 
milk and aniseed from the huge copper, brass-bound 
kettles on the fires around which they sit. Here and 
there are poles set up with the word “Gevaar” painted 
in large black letters, marking dangerous spots, and 
under the bridges crossing the smaller canals in the 
villages will be found piles of straw upon which for 
a cent or two one may rest warmly and comfortably 
out of the wind. 

They have a peculiar arrangement for determining the 
winner in contests. Stakes are driven at each side of 


the course, and to these are fastened strings, the other 
ends of which are attached to black and white disks, 
and the first man to cross the course between these 
strings breaks them and releases the disks, which drop 
into place at announcing the winner to the 
throng. 

Farther in the north, at Herrenveen and elsewhere, the 
maidens take an active part in the festivities as com- 
petitors, often besting the champions, [ am told by my 
Duteh friend, who described some of the contests in most 
picturesque language and with much detail, which I re- 
gret lack of space forbids in this article. These Her- 
renveen girls retire to the tents on the ice and there 
discard twelve or thirteen of the fifteen skirts which 
they wear, as well as the heavy bodices, and then, stand- 
ing in long rows abreast, like soldiers, hand in hand 
with their sweethearts, at the word from the judge, 
start off at great speed across the ice on their light, 
thin-bladed skates. Sometimes they will skate tandem- 
fashion, the men holding them by the waist (that is, 
with their hands on the girls’ hips), and in this manner 
will develop astonishing speed. 

Since 1805 these women’s contests on the ice have been 
held yearly at Leeuwarden in Friesland, and stories are 
still told of the prowess of a girl, twenty years of age, 
named ‘Trintje Pieters, who won over a score of contest- 
ants, for both endurance and skill. 
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Catching 


Big Game Fish: 


By Charles Frederick Holder 




















Record tuna for woman—216 lbs. 
Caught by Mrs. E. L. Dickinson 

















Record black bass—416 Ibs. 
Caught by L. G. Murphy 

















A record swordfish—339 Ibs. 


Caughi by C. G. Conn 


FEW years ago all the big game fishes were 
taken by hand-lines; now they are landed with 
the lightest tackle, rod, and reel. In a general 
way the big game fishes are: the amber-jack, 

sailfish, black grouper, kingfish, and tarpon of Florida; 
the black sea bass, tuna (three varieties), white sea bass, 
yellowtail, and Japanese swordfish of southern Cali- 
fornia. The last mentioned is the most important addi- 
tion to the list and can be said to rank among the first. 

This swordfish is common in Japan and Santa Cata- 
lina. It attains a length of twelve or fourteen feet 
and a weight of four hundred pounds. It appears in 
June in southern California, but has been caught only 
at Santa Catalina and San Clemente. It is seen swim- 
ming singly and in pairs on the surface, sometimes in 
large schools, and disappears in October or November. 
The tackle used for it is a sixteen-ounce rod of green- 
heart or split bamboo not under six feet in length; 
the line a twenty-one strand on a large reel holding 
six hundred feet. The rod costs from $15 to $70, the reel 
from $30 to $70. The fish is taken by trolling with one 
hundred feet of line out, a long piano wire leader, a No. 
10 hook, baited with a flying fish eighteen inches long. 

Features of Sword Fishing 

~Y PECIAL boats have been designed for this and other 
K) fishes in these waters—eighteen or twenty foot 
launches, eight to twelve horse-power, with a wide seat 
astern. The two anglers sit side by side, one fishing to the 
right, the other to the left. Behind them sits the boat- 
man or gaffer, who is also engineer. The engine is amid 
ships or well forward, the wheel on the side of the boat, 
as a rule, so that the boatman can sit with his right 
hand on the wheel, the left on the clutch ready to stop 
or back at a moment’s notice. At the moment of the 
strike the skiff is cast off and a man rows or guides the 
boat while the launch stands by. 

The swordfish is uncertain. You may fish for a week 
and not see one; then you may strike one the first day. 
When hooked, the fish leaps like a tarpon. Fifty-eight 
jumps have been counted in a two hours’ play, and a 
fish has fought for four hours—the record. 

This fish makes a splendid play when not leaping. 
rushing away, often on the surface, at times coming in 
seeming'y for the boat. So far no boat has been struck 
in southern California, although many vessels are said 
to have been seriously injured by their charges. 

The leaping tuna is the giant of the mackerel family. 
It attains a weight of 1,500 pounds, but the average 
fish at Santa Catalina is about 150 pounds. The tackle 
for tuna is the same as above; the fishing the same 
with this difference: the tuna rarely, if ever, leaps 
after being hooked, but plunges down, often four hun 
dred feet, then plays on the surface, and, if not 
landed in an hour, a big fish will start and tow a 


g 
boat sometimes for ten or twelve hours. 


The Habits of the Tuna 


TINHIS fish is the hardest to catch of all the game of 

the sea, as it gives the angler the greatest strain. It 
is very uncertain. For six or seven years it came regu- 
larly to the islands and many were taken, then it stopped 
biting for several years. In 1909 it again appeared and 
gave the anglers who came from all over the country 
and from England a harvest. The tuna is a roving fish, 
traveling all temperate seas in summer, going no on 
knows where in winter. It feeds on flying fish and squid 
in the Pacific, and all small fry elsewhere. 

The yellow-fin, also a Japanese tuna, runs to one hun- 
dred pounds and is taken the same way, but with a nine 
ounce rod, nine-thread line, the rod not under six feet 
in length, these being the specifications of the Tuna Club, 
which has evolved a thoroughly scientific tackle for all 
the fishes, methods being adopted all 
over the country. The yellow-fin is a beautiful fish. It 
will take albacore bait, sardine, or smelt, and is often 
caught by throwing over bait or “chum,” and when about 
the boat the angler casts. 
trout. It differs from the leaping tuna in long surface 
runs, towing the boat and making 
fight. The rod reeord is eighty pounds 

The long-fin tuna is almost always present. It is taken 
with nine-ounce rod or a a six-ounce rod if the angler 
desires to be esthetic; the bait is sardine or smelt. The 


which are now 


This fish is as clever as a 


a thoroughly game 


record fish weighs sixty pounds, though eighty pounders 
have been taken and one hundred pounders reported. It 
is a powerful and game fish of astonishing strength for 
its size. 

The yellowtail, a fish peculiar to southern California, 
attains a weight of sixty pounds. The rod record, held 
by Mr. William Stimpson of England, is sixty-one pounds, 
Mr. Alfred Beebe being second. The tackle par eaxcel- 
lence is a six-ounce split bamboo rod, a six-strand line, 
with a breaking strength of twelve pounds; the rod not 
less than six feet and as long as the angler wishes. The 
same boats and methods hold. The angler can troll or 
“still fish” with flying fish or sardine. The yellowtail 
will fight for an hour or two at times on the six-ounce 
rod, and is never really beaten, being thoroughly game. 

The black sea bass is a giant bass. All the previous 
fishes are surface swimmers, but the black sea bass is 
a bottom lover. He affects the kelp beds or their vicin- 
ity. He is seven feet long and may weigh four hun- 
dred pounds. The launch—the same as described—is 
anchored to a buoy, and the bait, a six or seven pound 
whitefish, or piece of albacore, on a sixteen-ounce rod 
and twenty-one line, lowered fifty feet or so. The fish 
run from May to November. When the strike comes the 
boatman casts off the buoy, and when the fish is hooked 
it tows the boat out to sea, often a mile or two, keeping 
sturdily to the bottom, making no surface runs, and must 
be pumped up by raising the rod, then lowering it quickly 
and reeling rapidly, thus gaining two or three feet. 

The white sea bass of these waters is a giant weak- 
fish, from 40 to 150 pounds in weight. It affects medium 
depths, generally near the surface, often in the kelp, and 
is taken with the nine-ounce rod and nine-thread line, or 
the three-six tackle. The latter rod costs from $15 to 
$50; the nine-ounce the same, depending upon the wood 
and make. In all this fishing the boatmen provide the 
tackle, but it is better to own it. The best New York 
dealers make a nine-ounce greenheart or noibwood rod 
for $15, perfect for the game. The white sea bass aver 
ages fifty pounds, but is very uncertain. It comes in 
May, and if biting moves up the island in schools. 

The fish plays differently from the others, making 
long rushes, and is not so powerful as those described, 
yet is greatly prized. 


In Florida Waters 


finns to Florida, the black grouper is found on the 

reef, on the edge of deep channels. It is taken witha 
sixteen-ounce rod, twenty-one-thread line, as described for 
tuna. It fights like the black sea bass, but is a sulker. 
It is a thoroughly game fish. Crawfish, conch, or sar- 
dine bait is to its taste, and it is fished for on or near 
the bottom, not trolling. I have taken black groupers 
near Garden Key of two hundred cr more pounds. 

The tarpon is the supreme game of these waters and 
ranks next to the Santa Catalina swordfish, and many 
place it at the head of all game fishes. It is a gigantic 
herring, from four to seven feet in length, running up 
to two hundred pounds. Its large silver scales make it 
a splendid fish, while its leaps make it one of the spee 
tacular fishes of the sea. The tarpon winters at Tam 
pico, where excellent fishing can be had. In April the 
tarpon moves north, and at Aransas Pass, Texas, and the 
Gulf side of Florida from then on, often earlier, it 
affords fine sport. The sixteen-ounce rod and twenty-four 
or twenty-one-thread line described is still in vogue in 
Florida, but the Tuna Club, through Mr. L. P. Streeter 
of New York, has introduced its light tackle at Aransas, 
formed the Tarpon Club at Tarpon, and, by offering 
trophies and prizes, has demonstrated that this fish can 
ve taken on a nine-ounce rod and a nine-thread line. 

The tarpon affects the passes and shallow water. It 
is followed in skiffs or launches, the bait—a mullet or 
part of one—trolled from thirty to fifty feet. At the 
strike the fish generally goes into the air from six to 
ten feet and jumps many times, giving a most 
tacular exhibition. It then rushes away, towing the 
boat and often fighting from one to two hours on light 
tackle. Its play resembles that of the Santa Catalina 
swordfish, but the latter is probably twice as strong; 
that is, a swordfish of 150 pounds would, I think, soon 
wear out a tarpon of same weight if tied to it. Ex 
for tarpon fishing vary in different localities 
The tackle is the same for all, and at Tarpon can be 


spec- 


penses 

















Leaping tuna 
120 and 115 lb. examples 

















Black bass 


336 lbs. and caught in 19 min. 

















Yellow tail 
A record for light tackle 
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rented at the club. Rowboats and men can be had for 
about $5 per day; launches, $10. Board averages from 
$15 to $20 per week, according to accommodations. 

At Palm Beach fine sport with the sailfish, a spe- 
cies of swordfish, has been developed. The fish is fol- 
lowed in launches, trolling with a sixteen-ounce rod, 
mullet bait. When hooked the fish leaps and makes 
a game play. Several have been known to leap into 
boats.. 

The game fish of all others here—that is, the big 
came—is the amber-jack, a cousin of the California 
vellow-tail. The method is to anchor in some favorable 
spot out beyond the breakers, using a sixteen-ounce rod, 
though I am confident the nine-ounce California tackle 
is large enough, as the fish does not run ove seventy 
or eighty pounds. This fish plays like the vellow-tail, 
making desperate rushes down and away, and the boat- 
man is at times puzzled to keep the light craft to it, 
especially in the surf. 

Florida is so easily reached and the small towns along 
the Indian River afford such an extended range of ac- 
commodations that no definite scale of prices exists. 
The angler here often charters a sailboat or a flat 
launch, and cruises on the river or down among the 
keys and up the west coast—a delightful experience if 
made at the right time or season. I can do no greater 
favor to the angler with time at his command than to 

















A Tampico (Mexico) tarpon 


suggest the following greatest fishing trip in the world: 
Starting from New York in March, spend a month or six 
weeks on the Indian River, the outer reef and west coast of 
Florida. In April or May arrange to reach Aransas Pass 
for tarpon (address Mr. Cotter of the Tarpon Club in 
advance for particulars) ; two -veeks can be spent here. 
Then take the Southern Pacifie Railroad for Santa Cata- 
lina and the Government island of San Clemente, spend- 
ing June and part of July, say six weeks, among the 
islands fishing for the game described. All particulars 
may be obtained by addressing the obliging secretary of 
the Tuna Club, Mr. L. P. Streeter, Pasadena, California, 
the founder of the Tarpon Club and of the Asbury Park 
Angling Club. 

The British Sea Anglers Society and all of these clubs 
join in extending courtesies to fellow anglers. Arrange 
to arrive at Del Monte or Capitola or Santa Cruz on 
the Bay of Monterey for the salmon fishing in August. 
In the same month or September the angler should be 
at Tahoe for its big trout. Then on to Pelican Bay in 
Klamath Lake the last of September. Possibly the 
angler will have time to try the salmon at Vancouver 
and some of the splendid trout streams of Canada. Then 
home by the St. Lawrence, not too late perhaps for a 
run down through the Rangeley Lake region for trout, 
and in November he is back in New York, having had 
the finest fishing trip in the world. 





The 


Old-Time Art of Bob-Sledding: By Dan Beard 





T HAS been claimed that the west wind is respon- 

sible for the enterprise and activity of the Ameri- 

cans, but whether it is really due to the west 

wind or the greater opportunities offered by our 
form of government, to the development of individuality 
and the personal initiative, is not so important in ref- 
erence to American sports as is the fact that something 
or some combination of things has endowed the natives 
of this country with a restless activity and a boyish 
enthusiasm, which is quick to take the initiative in all 
things which appeal to those having good dancing red 
blood in their veins. 

Be it the serious conquest of the North Pole, the navi- 
gation of the air, or only the exuberance of spirit which 
finds vent in such sports as tobogganing or sliding down 
hill at a terrific rate upon an American bob, double 
runner or double ripper, it is accomplished with a dis- 
play of energy quite bewildering to some of our sedate 
cousins across the “Pond.” 

Franz Boas, professor of anthropology at Columbia 
University, has shown by a comparison of skulls that 
the American is a distinct type and race, and that there 
is some influence in the United States which modifies 
the skulls of even those born here of foreign parents. 


The Gaiety of Coasting 


ADY DUFF GORDON cries: “America’s bold childish 
gaiety has no counterpart elsewhere on earth.” And 
nowhere on earth is there such a good opportunity for 
an exhibition of bold, especially bold, childish gaiety as 
on the snow or ice-covered hill, where one may take his 
light sled in hand, and, with a run and a dive head first, 
go belly-buster, belly-slapper, belly-gutter, belly-whopper, 
belly-flapper, belly-bunt, belly-bumpus, belly-kerchunk, 
belly-bumper, belly-whakes, or be!ly-guts, down the icy 
declivity, jolting through the cradle-holes, bouncing over 
thank-you-marms, often flying through the air at a 
breathless speed, swinging around curves, meeting and 
avoiding obstacles, more by intuition than conscious 
thought, until the bottom of the Lill is reached. 

Every one knows that the toboggan has no runners 
at all; it is, so to speak, only the body of a sled. So 
let it be classed as a sled without runners. The tobog- 
gan is usually made of birch boards about a quarter of 
an inch thick, with the front ends rolled up and held 
backward by thongs. If made of one piece it is fifteen 
to sixteen inches wide, and wider where two boards are 
used. The toboggan, as an instrument of sport, was 
first popularized by the Canadian snow-shoe clubs at mid- 
winter carnivals in Montreal in the early eighties of the 
last century. 

The native sled of Switzerland is known as the “Luge,” 
and coasting in Switzerland is called “lugeing.” To 
Americans the luge appears to be rather a clumsy affair: 
it is built with high sleigh-like runners similar to the 
ones boys in the West used to contemptuously cal! 
girls’ sleds. 

In northern Europe the one-man luge, or hand-schlitten 
(a sled about two feet high), is the popular form; some- 
times twenty-five or a hundred men will coast down hill 
on these short high sleds in a long line with only a 
few feet separating each sled from its neighbor, but the 
speed, while exhilarating, does not approach that ac- 
quired by the famous American tob-sleds. 


The American Bob 


BOB-SLED is made by joining two small sleds to 
di gether with a long reach board. A double-ripper and 
a double-runner are local names for a bob-sled. Appar- 
ently, the bob-sled is a Yankee invention, and the © e 
used in Switzerland is an improvement upon thi 
at home, aithough the Van Kleeck bob-sled, whi 
devised and built up the Hudson River, would pn 
make as good time on the Cresta Slide as any one 
The great advantage of the Cresta American bob 
to be its brake and the skeleton spring-steel runners 
Sliding down hill on any sort of a vehicle ma 
called coasting, but bobbing is sliding down hill « 
bob-sled, and tobogganing is sliding down hill oi 
toboggan; one can not go bobbing on a toboggan 
tobogganing on a bob, although many recent write 
think that thev ean. Different sections of the count 
have different cries of warning In some places the 
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At the start 


have abbreviated “Off the hill!” to “Lil! lil!” In other 
places an abbreviation of “Clear the track!” is simply 
“Track! track!” or “Road! road!” and again the boys 
shout “Gutter! gutter!” while in some parts of the coast 
in the Eastern States they shout “Beach ho!” What- 
ever the words may be, the ery has the same meaning 
as the “Honk! honk” of the automobile horn. 

South of the Canadian line we do not have snow 
enough to make the toboggan a permanent resident in 
the States, although at one time it was very popular 
at Saratoga, and at Ardsley there was a great flume 
made of heavy plank and scantling built purposely for 
a toboggan slide from the North Mountain and used 
by the Ardsley Club. It made a half mile of ice-covered 
runway, which, it is claimed, was covered by a tobog- 
gan in seventeen seconds. The point from which the 
toboggans began their journey was 250 feet above the 
foot of the first ascent. The slide was built of heavy 
pine timbers, and the steepest part was made in see 
tions, which could be stored and put out of the way of 
golf players when the snow was gone. It cost $1,500 
to build the runway, but that was six years ago and 
lumber is dearer now. 


Building a Toboggan Slide 


, eo there was a famous slide built at Hudson, New 
York, by the Bogarduses, Ten Broecks, and Van 
Wycks. In 1895 a private school at Lakeville, Connecti- 
cut, built a grand coasting hill at a cost of $1,000. They 
had a great season, the slide, ending at the lake, sent 
the coasters skimming out over the ice. 

A small but good toboggan slide may be built on level 
ground, but if built on a hill it will save expense and makes 
a longer track. The starting platform should be about 40 
feet above the ground and about 16 by 18 feet dimensions. 
The slide can be from 150 to 175 feet long, the chute 
being 4 feet wide, and stairs and dragway alongside 


of it. This would require uprights for the support of 
the main platform 21 pieces of 4 inches by 6 inches by 
13 feet. Upright supports for the incline, 32 pieces, 


4 inches by 6 inches by 13 feet; 42 pieces of 2 inches 
by 6 inches by 16 feet for floor pieces ; 36 pieces of 
plank 114 inches by 6 inches by 16 feet for the platform. 
For the floor of the chute it will take about 170 pieces 
of 14% inch plank 6 inches wide and 12 feet long: 52 
brace pieces 2 inches by 5 inches by 16 feet; 31 pieces 
2 inches by 4 inches by 16 feet; for boarding up under 
side rails, 50 pieces, % of an inch by 8 inches by 16 
feet, and for the stairs, ete., 30 pieces, 114 inches by 
8 inches by 16 feet; also 30 pieces 2 inches by 10 inches 
by 16 feet. 

While you may chute the chute on a toboggan, which 
lies close to the surface, it would not be advisable for 
even the most strenuous of my readers to try the experi- 
ment on a heavily loaded bob-sled; on this more impetu- 
ous and higher-rigged sled we require more room, to do 
away with the danger of wiping off our legs on the side 
rails, and we want room for the spill (which we oecea- 
sionally take) without the necessity of going over the 


side of the chute to the ground below. Probably the 
most perfect coasting hills for sleds and bobs that have 
so far been constructed are those built in the Swiss Alps 


at the famous winter resorts of St. Moritz, Dafos. and 
at Arosa and in the Engadine Valley. Here the native 
luge has been supplanted by the American bob, eal'ed 
by the natives America from the name of the first one 
introduced by a Mr. Child. 


The Cresta Track 


THNUE American bob-sled, used on the Swiss Moun 
| tains, has runners made of steel bars bent up at 
the bow and stern of each runner in a round curve, 
joining a horizontal piece at the top. They are also 
supplied with a brake at the stern worked by two han 
dles. which throw down a horizontal iron bar covered 
with blunt rake-like teeth to control the sled in going 
around short curves. 


The Cresta track was probably the best and most sei 
entifically constructed one ever ' uilt It had the snow 
banked up on the short curves like a bicyele track, and 
consisted of steep de lines, difficult turns, and thank 
vou-marms, from which the coasters took giant leaps of 
sixty or more feet through the air It was frequented 
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by enthusiastic coasters from all parts of Europe and 
America, and while the sport is as strenuous as any man 
could desire, women were not debarred from the track, 
and have proved themselves as skilful and daring as their 
male companions. Mr. Martin, an American, made the 
run of the Cresta, 1,450 yards, in sixty-three seconds. 

There is no good reason why Americans must go to 
Cret d’y Bau, Leysin, or the Valley Engadine for the 
best coasting in the world. All of these places are a 
long way from the Bowery. 

How to Steer 

re are hills within a hundred miles of New York 

City, in Pike County and Sullivan County, or even 
at less distance at fashionable Tuxedo, where they have 
plenty of snow for coasting when the ground is bare 
in Manhattan. At any of these places, or at Mauch 
Chunk, beautiful coasting slides could be built with only 
the outlay paid to labor for properly banking and pack- 
ing the snow. 

When coasting, belly-buster, you steer with the toes 
of your shoes. In this case an iron spike strapped to 
the foot or fastened to the sole of the shoe by screws is 
of great assistance, and can be used as a brake. 

When coasting, side-saddle or Yorker, one crouches low, 
sits on one hip with the under leg drawn up and knee 
bent, the upper leg and foot drags behind and serves as 
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a rudder. This is the manner of steering a toboggan, 
and is also frequently used with a one-man sled. 

A very successful manner of steering a one-man sled 
is to lie upon one side and steer with the foot which 
drags behind. In this ease the skilled sledder touches 
his toe as seldom as possible, so as not to impede his 
progress, and steers more by throwing the weight of his 
body this way or that, thus forcing his sled in the direc- 
tion he wishes to go. 

The steel skeleton-runner American bob is steered 
by the hands of the front man holding the crossed 
lines. I have seen a heavily loaded, long, solid-runner 
sled steered down an icy hill by the man in front wear- 
ing a skate on one foot. In this case a slight obstruction 
would break his leg or almost tear it from his body. It 
is a foolhardy manner of. steering, even more dangerous 
than those suicidal wheels and helms which, project above 
the front of the bob and threaten the steersman’s life 
and limb. 

A stout handle-bar like that on the Van Kleeck bob, 
below the reach-board, but high enough for the bow- 
man to grasp in each hand, while his feet rest upon a 
similar bar in front, makes a safe and easily manipu- 
lated steering gear. In case of accident one wants no 
rigid object projecting from the sled in front of him. 
If one must suddenly leave one’s seat, it is best to 
have all clear in front. 





The Abandoned Farm: By Agnes 


C. Laut 
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The auction which usually precedes abandoning the farm 





if Speaking of the cause 
of the advanced cost 
of living before the manu- 
f facturers of Philadelphia, 
Secretary Wilson declared 
one of the primal causes 
to be the lure of the city, 
which is drawing the boy 
and the girl away from the 
( farm, and that there is a 
\ crying need for the States 
WJ | to follow the Nation in 
promoting agriculture. 











The aggregate area of = , 

the abandoned farms in Hie idea prevails 
the United States is 10,- in some quarters 
000,000 acres —that is that, with the 


twice the area of Mas- approaching end 
sachusetts, four times of free land in the West, 
that of Connecticut, fif- the era of abandoned farms 
teen times that of Rhode will be forever past in the 
Island, half that of Ohio United States. Nothing 

could be more erroneous. 
There never were more abandoned farms in the history 
of the United States than there are to-day. 

There never was a period in the history of the world 
—not excepting times of war and famine—when such 
uniformly high prices ruled for farm products, when 
the world demand was so uniformly greater than the 
world supply: and there never has been a period as 
far as the United States is concerned—when there were 
abandoned farms, when there existed such a 
uniform deterioration in farm values, such a uniform 
and persistent movement awa) from the land to the 
town in the sections of the country known as the aban 


so many 


doned farm areas. 

Take the United whole—on the Ist of 
January, 1909, according to returns gathered 
by the Conservation there were 16.000 
square miles of abandoned farms, chiefly in New Eng 
land. New York, the Southeast, and the Middle Cen 
tral States That is. there are in the United States 


States as a 
special 
Commission, 


at present 10,000,000 acres of abandoned farms—an area 
the same as all that part of the Canadian Northwest 
that is cultivated, fifteen times the size of Rhode Island, 
four times the size of Connecticut, twice the size of 
Vassachusetts, twice the size of New Jersey. Averaging 
up all the farms of the United States, the size per farm 
is 146 acres; so that there are enough abandoned farms 
to set up 70,000 farmers. Doesn’t look very much as 
if the abandoned farms were decreasing, does it, though 
one hears general rumors to that effect constantly? 

Take the abandoned farm areas by sections—in New 
York State between 1880 and 1900 more than 14,000 
farms were abandoned, more than 400,000 people left 
the country for the city; twenty agricultural districts 
showed a decrease in the population. If New York 
land were worked to its full capacity it would support 
a population equal to France, between thirty and forty 
million people. As matters stand, the population is 
over 7,000,000; but 5,000,000 of these are city people, 
who draw their sustenance from other States. Prac- 
tically, only a little over 2,000,000 are drawing their 
support directly from the soil. 

The same story could be told of all New 
with the exception of parts of Maine and 
setts. The funny man’s description of “crops of moss 
from New York, summer boarders for New Hampshire, 
summer swells for Massachusetts, and commuters from 
New Jersey,” is, of course, an exaggeration; but it is 
an exaggeration that has a lot of truth in it 


England 
Massachu 


Declining Farm Land 


ae to the Middle West—says Mr. Hill of the 

Great Northern in his speech on the Nation’s Future, 
which has pretty nearly become a classic: “Within the 
twenty vears between 1880 and 1900 the aggregate valu 
of farm lands declined in every one of the New England; 
and Middle States except Massachusetts than 
$300.000,000. Even the great and fertile State of Ohi 
showed a decline of more than $60,000,000.” 

According to the Conservation Commission’s Report 
in Tllinois and lowa 20 per cent of the total farm are: 


more 


is in unimproved, deteriorating condition; in Ohio, In 


America 





diana, Missouri, North Dakota, and South Dakota, 40 
per cent; in Kentucky, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, be- 
tween 40 and 50 per cent; in the South, between 50 
and 60 per cent. 

“You can to-day buy hundreds of thousands of acres 
of arable land for $10 an acre, that was once valued 
at $50 an acre, and would now be worth $100 if its 
fertility had been maintained,” declared Dr. Hopkins 
of the Illinois Conservation Commission. “I do not 
refer to lands that have suffered from soil erosion, but 
great areas of nearly level farm lands, whese productive 
powers have been almost destroyed in a hundred years 
by the methods of American farming.” j 

Come to the Southeast abandoned farm area, and the 
situation can be stated in a few words. One-half the 
16,000 square miles of abandoned farms are in the 
Southeastern States, an area equal to the wheat lands 
of the Canadian Northwest. 

If you take the statistical report of the Department 
of Agriculture, you will find wherever there are aban- 
doned farms there the annual incomes for the average 
farmer come lowest, and there the proportion of tenant 
farmers is greatest; showing, if the present process goes 
on unchecked and the causes behind it go on unchecked, 
the United States will be in danger of slipping into the 
hated European conditions of landlordism and tenantry. 
In the North Atlantic States, in only one State—Massa- 
chusetts—does the average anfiual income to the farmer 
exceed $400; and in New York the average falls under 
$300. In four of these States from 20 to 30 per cent 
of the land is held by tenants. The maximum average, 
be it noticed, is not so high as the wages of an Italian 
road-digger, who has no capital whatever invested in 
his business. In the Central West the maximum aver- 
age goes above $600 and $700 for the States west of 
the Mississippi, and falls down to $200 and $300 for the 
States east of the Mississippi. In the former States 
not 20 per cent of the land is held by tenants, in the 
latter over 30 per cent. In the Southeast averages fall 
to $143 for Alabama, $119 for Florida, $145 for the 
Carolinas, and $158 for Georgia; and in no cases for 
the Southeast do averages go up to $200. It is in this 
region that half the abandoned farms are situated; and 
in this region from 50 to 75 per cent of the land is held 
by tenants. Look at those figures and remember these 
farms are in America—average incomes not exceeding 
$200, and from 50 to 75 per cent of the land held by 
fenants. In the face of this array of facts, certain 
critics wanted to know why Roosevelt appointed a Coun 
try Life Commission. 





The Reason 


i, es deadly wrong conditions are behind the cause 
of the abandoned farm needs no proof. It must be 
remembered that this is the highest-priced era for farm 
products in the history of the world. Our ancestral 
New England farmers used to get from 10 to 14 cents 
a pound for their butter, and prospered. Our latter- 
day New England farmers pay from 30 to 40 cents for 
their butter; in the city we pay as high as 50 cents a 
pound, for they send their milk to the city. Twenty 
years ago farmers got from 40 to 50 cents a bushel 
for their wheat and from 17 to 25 cents for their corn. 
To-day the price is $1 plus for the wheat and 60 cents 
plus for the corn; and at those prices the New England 
farmer buys wheat and corn; so does the poor white of 
Virginia and Georgia with an income of less than $200. 
Twenty years ago potatoes at 15 cents a bushel were left 
to rot on the field because the price did not pay the cost 
of hauling. To the Eastern consumer potatoes have cost 
$1 a bushel for the last two vears; and at those prices 
farmers of New England and the Southeast have actually 
bought potatoes, 


as they have in many 
their meat instead of raising it. 
port feed for their stock. So do Georgia farmers. So, 
largely, do New England farmers. In addition to buy- 
ing feed for their stock, farmers of New England and 
the Southeast and the Central West buy $100,000,000 
worth of fertilizer a year. 

Does this deterioration tally with the biggest aggre- 
gate crops the country has’ ever known, and with a 
slightly each crop? The big 
aggregate does not come from the deteriorated areas. 
It come’ from the big new West: or, in the words of 


places bought 
Virginia farmers im- 


increasing average for 


Dr. Galloway: “On 50 per cent of the farms production 
is falling off. On 50 per cent it is increasing. The 


average has been increasing for forty years; but 90 per 
cent of the increase is brought about by 10 pe r cent 
of the farmers.” 

Statisticians point with pride to the fact that all 
crops show a slightly increased average in the last forty 
years; wheat, for instance, creeping up from 11 to 12 
and from 12 to 13 bushels since the sixties: but when 
you compare that with European yields, the gain is 
pitiably paltry. Where the United States’ average 
yield for wheat is 13, in Denmark the average is 41: 


in Great Britain, 42; in Germany, 28; in France, be- 


tween 19 and 20; the United States’ yield coming 
down next to India and Russia. Or. take the United 
States’ V ield of potatoes of 86 bushels compared to 


Ireland’s 150, Germany’s 200, Eneland’s 230. or even 
Russia’s 95. It need 
scarcely be explained here 
that these poor averages 
are not typical of 50 per 
cent of American farms. 
They are typical of the 
amass, ‘ big averages pulled down 
95 i §=6r by the miserable averages 
of the man who ought to 
abandon his farm if he 
has not done so already, 
for his thriftlessness is a 
curse to the 
well as to his own piece 
The average yield of pota- of land 

toes per acre in the United Abandoned farms, it 
States as compared with may be explained, are not 
that of foreign countries farms that have gone 


200 bushels 


bushels 
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back on the Government’s bands. They are farms icft 
untilled to revert to a wild state because their owners 
‘an not farm them profitably. In some cases, where city 
people have gone in making play places of farms, these 
very abandoned farms are being held at prices that are 
prohibitive; for the city man, seeking a play place, is 
not also seeking a sink hole. The abandoned farm will 
have to have money and brains and brawn put into it 
to make it pay; and your city man doesn’t purpose pay- 
ing twice over for his own improvements by laying down 
a price that would represent the value of the farm after 
regeneration. 

“What is the cause of shrinking profits up here?” 
I asked a New England farmer, who takes in $6,000 
a year from his dairy and pays out $5,000 for feed 
and labor. “Oh, we are not all blockheads,” he said. 
“It is this ruinous milk business. Twenty years ago, 
when feed and labor were cheap, we could sell our 
milk to the bottling works and milk companies at 
from three to four cents a quart and make money; but 
we can’t now.” 

“In other words, you need to change your methods.” 

“Yes, but what new methods to take up we don’t 
know! A change is always a risk; and the most of us 
ean’t afford any risk.” 

“If dairying is the best kind of farming to keep soil 
fertile, then, will you tell me, why there are abandoned 
farms in New England and why values have deteriorated 
there?” I asked a dairy expert of Washington. 

“Simple enough,” he answered. ‘When labor was cheap 
and farmers could raise their own feed, they could afford 
to sell the milk to the big city companies for from two 
to four cents a quart. The big city companies, you will 
observe, were strongly organized and could force that 
price or leave the milk on the farmer’s hands. The 
farmers were not organized, and are not yet, to meet the 
rings of middlemen on their own terms and force a fair 
price, as railways force as high a freight as they can get. 
To-day, with the cost of labor and fertilizer and feed the 
highest ever known, no farmer can afford to sell his 
milk one jot under ten cents a quart if he is going to 
keep above-board and get his share of profits. And he 
is not organized to command that price and wipe out 
the rings of middlemen who stand between him and his 
customers and absorb the profits that ought to go to the 
farmer. An organized directorate of farmers ought to 
act as their own middlémen, just as business men have 
their own boards of trade and bankers their clearing- 
houses. It would simply wipe out the rings of mid- 
dlemen who have become multi-millionaires during this 
very period when the farmers’ profits were falling be- 
hind. Besides, the man who ships his milk to the city 
is sending away the very fertility he needs for his soil. 
If he made it into butter, he would command higher 
prices, and still have the best part of the milk to feed 
back to his stock and so back to his soil. There are 
new conditions and the farmer has not organized to 
meet them.” 

“In other words, new methods must supervene.” 

“Either new methods or the farmer forced out of 
business! If you can not reduce the labor items, then 
you have to increase the gross returns, as the potato 
farmers of Maine are doing. Farmers can no more stand 
still without being forced back than factories can. What 
would you think of factories sticking to the same old 
methods to-day as were used before the Civil War?” 

The Way to Rescue the Farm 

T° THERE any remedy for the conditions behind 

the abandoned farms, remedy besides letting these 
farms revert to wood growth or fall into the hands 
of city people as play places? Examples of what new 
methods have done to bring abandoned farms into a 
productive state would fill a book; and it has not taken 
a century to bring the farms up to double yield, as 
it took England and Germany when they were con 
fronted with the same conditions. Space permits ref- 
erence to only a few instances; but they may be taken 
as typical of all. 

There was the Detrich Farm of Flourtown, Pennsy! 
vania, a worn-out piece of fifteen acres, taken over with 
a mortgage of $7.200. The land was not worth that. It 
was not worth anything. It was so run down it did not 
raise enough to support two cows and one horse. The 
location and the buildings were taken over at that valua- 
tion. No commercial fertilizers were used to bring the 
land up, and only $625 was spent on concentrated feed. 
The end of the first year showed a minus of $46; but by 
the second vear scientific methods were vielding returns; 
and at 25 cents a gallon, 26 gallons a day, from seven- 
teen pedigreed cows, the milk was yielding $2,400 a year. 
At the end of a few years the rejuvenated fifteen acres 
were supporting thirty head of stock, the mortgage had 
all been paid, and the owner, a clergyman, who had re- 
tired to the farm as a play place, was in receipt of an 
income of from $2,000 to $3,000 a year. 

Still another instance—a very large run-down orchard 
in Connecticut was bought for something under $3,000 
Every device that scientific agriculture knows was turned 
loose on that orchard. Within three years it paid all 
expenses and its first cost; but not an inch of that 
orchard below the trees 
was left uncultivated. 3 

The best example of 
regenerating abandoned 
farms in the Atlantic 
States is in the potato 
counties of Maine. In 
Stead of working for 
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to the acre. Multiply that by $1 a bushel. Deduct $25 
an acre for labor and seed, and the returns justify the 
scientist’s contentions—it isn’t the abandoned farm that 
is wrong. It is the method, or lack of method, of the 
man who owns the farm. 


= = 


Plant Nut-Bearing Trees 


rYNHE planting of nut-bearing trees is a matter that 

an not be too strongly encouraged in every sec 

tion of America, especially among farmers and 
their children. Of course, it can not be denied that such 
trees do not mature quickly, but when they do commence 
to bear they will be extremely profitable. Again, it may 
be true that the man who sets them out may never live 
to profit by such returns, yet this same man does 
not object to a life insurance policy which he must 
die to win. 

There-are two main factors that make the planting 
of nut-bearing trees profitable: one is the nuts they will 
bear, and the other is the ultimate value of the trees 
themsel¥es. 

As t6™ the first consideration, many authorities ex- 

tee 
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press the opinion that the planting of nut trees ought 
to be encouraged and increased until the nuts are pro- 
duced in large enough quantities to become a staple 
article of food instead of merely a luxury, because they 
can to a very considerable extent be satisfactorily used 
in a mixed diet to take the place of meat, as they really 
are very nutritious and valuable as a food element. Even 
for use as a luxury alone, the addition of thousands of 
acres of nut orchards to our present supply would be 
found profitable. 

The value of the trees themselves can well be shown 
by an actual example. An old farmer in Michigan, half 
a century ago, who was barely managing to make “both 
ends meet,” had a son with an eye to the future, who, 
in spite of ridicule, went ahead and set out a lot of 
walnut trees on some rather unproductive low land. Be- 
fore the old man died the trees were yielding a profitable 
crop each season, and a few vears ago, the son himself 
now being gray-haired, a furniture company bought the 
entire lot of trees for $15,000. Without the trees, the 
farm itself was worth scarcely $3,000. 

The supply of hard wood is nearing exhaustion, and it 
is only a matter of a few years until trees set out now 
become very valuable. 

They do not require much care, and no inexpensive 
asset with greater possibilities could be left behind for 
the coming generation. 





Beating the Wind: 


By Charles D. Stewart 























The “scooter” type of ice-boat common to Great South Bay, Long Island 


ADISON is the capital of ice-boating in the 

West. All over the State are those small 

lakes which freeze early and present a fair 

field for the ice-sailor, but at Madison the 
sport takes on the esprit du corps of metropolitan num- 
bers and blossoms forth in that most lively spectacle, 
the ice-yacht regatta. The city is ingeniously situ 
ated; it occupies a long bridge of land between two 
lakes, and as this inland isthmus consists of big mound 
like glacial hills, it is a place of beautiful prospects. 
The capitol and university look toward each other 
from two chief eminences which are truly “seats” of 
government and learning. It is not a site that could 
have fallen to a purely commercial city—only to a 
capital selected with an eye to beauty and the pleas- 
ures of winter and summer; and with its five thou 
sand university students, its winter social activities 
incident to the seat of government, and the smooth ex 
panse of ice on either side, it was inevitable that ice 
boating should become the distinctive sport. There are 
about a hundred ice-vachts in Madison—they have them 
to rent—and on a fine winter’s day when the going is 
good these hull-less masts all put forth in white and go 
careering about like a waltz of wingéd creatures on a 
big ballroom floor. 

There is plenty of fun in ice-boating even. if you are 
the only craft out: but when you can be one of a 
regatta there is a new element of social pleasure on a 
very large scale. 

And occasionally it reaches the top notch of sport 


in a race. The yachts are drawn up in line waiting 
for the instant when the cannon booms, the wind just 
filling the sails enough to stretch them. They are al 
most moving, but not quite; the wind has hold of 
them and is ready to snatch them away. When the 
powder speaks they are suddenly kicked forward, the 
wind catches the sails, and they are off. And _ pretty 


soon you feel as if—or somewhat as if—you had just 
been shot out of the cannon. 

But, as T have said, there is sufficient joy in going it 
alone; and if you are young and hopeful and have 
Somebody stowed away in furs in the corner of the cock 


pit (she has a large muff to ward off the sudden gusts 
of snow), you can go sailing down the Stream of Time 
in about a minute. Were I depicting it in the idyllic 
Gibson way, I should have Cupid, or possibly the chaperon, 
sitting on the end of the windward runner-board to hold 
her down. It is the specialty of the Madison boat to run 
close to the wind, for there the most speed is to be had, 
and they often need some one out there to keep the thing 
in contact with the world. 


Ninety or One Hundred Miles an Hour 

ie aa is great room for preference in sports, but ice- 

vachting has an irresistible combination which com- 
pletely fits human nature. If you are an automobilist 
and afflicted with the speed mania, you can here get 
sixty or seventy miles an hour without half trying. 
If you are a tobogganist, vou can slide ten or fifteen 
miles and then slide back again. If you prefer aero- 
nautics, it will be somewhat to your taste, for when 
you are going with one runner in the air you are half 
flying at least. But possibly you prefer the nautical 
atmosphere—the mysteries of gaff and boom and _hal- 
yard and mainsail and jib. Then join the ice-marines. 
In place of the tang of salt breezes you have the cham- 
pagne sparkle of winter, and when you strike a patch 
of snow, the spray (if you want to call it that) flies 
clean over the mast. 

Contrary to the general impression, ice-boating does 
not require ideal conditions of ice. Six inehes of snow 
is no great hindrance, especially if it be dry and light; 
and the Hudson River boats can push through snow that 
is quite wet and heavy. The average winter thus affords 
a fairly long season of sport. In times of unusual snow- 
fall, such as we have been having all through the West, 
the fleet consists merely of bare poles sticking up out 
of the snow while the sailors look out to sea and hope 
for a thaw and a freeze. 

That the ice-boat can go “faster than the wind” is 


to the average layman, incomprehensible. And when 
he is told that she can go two or three times as fast. 
the informat n does not strike him as being very relia 
ble It mi ! emembered that she does this on sai! 
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ing across the wind, with her sail ap- 
proaching a right angle to its direction, 
but still sloping. In this manner a twenty- 
mile wind may make a sail slip past it at 
the rate of sixty miles an hour. Although 
there is no speedometer to measure sudden 
bursts of speed, the ice yachtsmen are of 
the opinion that they go, at times, as fast 
as ninety or a hundred miles an hour. 


The Madison Type 
fo affords a fine contest in 


sailorship of a most lively nature, and 
one that is also somewhat distinctive in 
kind, for the best water sailor is not neces- 
sarily the best on ice, and vice versa. 
There is just enough specialty about it to 
make a man feel that he is a true ice-sailor 
and not a mere water-lubber; and the sport 
is not lacking, either, in that other fea- 
ture of yachting—a rivalry in the science 
of design. The Madison type of boat is 
interesting. She differs from—I was going 
to say the Hudson River boat, but the fact 
is that she differs more or less from all of 
them. In thinking of standards of con- 
struction and the best sailing practise, our 
mind naturally reverts to the East for 
purposes of comparison—this being our 
unconscious tribute to the prowess of the 
Hudson River men. The Hudson River 











sport itself. The frame of the Hudson River 
yacht is like a Roman cross, while that of 
the Madison boat is more like a. St. An- 
drew’s cross or the sign of plus, +. That 
is to say, on the former the runner-board 
crosses the back-bone well forward; on the 
latter it crosses nearer the middle. 


The Detail of an Ice-Boat 


| ine the reader who may not be familiar 
with the construction of an ice-boat, I 
might explain that the backbone is a tim 
ber about thirty feet in length; and this is 
crossed by another timber not quite so long, 
which carries a runner at each end. The 
third runner, which runs behind and is 
made to work with a tiller at the rear end 
of the backbone, is the rudder. That part 
of. the backbone which sticks out for- 
ward of the runner-board, and has no 
runner, is the bowsprit of the boat. An 
ice-boat thus has three runners and _ fol- 
lows rough ice on the principle of a three- 
legged stool, which sits solid anywhere. 

The whole difference of the Madison ice- 
boat, and the reasons for it, may best be 
grasped by consideying this radical differ- 
ence in the ground plan, so to speak—the 
form of the cross. 

The Madison yacht, by having the run- 
ner-board so far back, has a longer bow- 








yacht is recognized, even in Madison, as 
fulfilling certain requirements quite con 
sistently; but the Madison boat differs from 
her all over. At first glance the difference 
may be in size—for the Madison sailor who goes in for 
speed does not care for anything above 350 square feet of 
sail—and in the rake of the masts. The usual practise in 
ice-boats is a forward rake of mast, but the typical Madi- 
son boat, such-as the Princess, is just the opposite. On the 
racing line the Madison vacht is recognizable at once; she 
is that “low, rakish craft.” She is a saucy-looking com- 
petitor, to say the least, and one that does not hesitate 
to take issue with boats of larger spread of canvas. 
A Different Ideal of the Sport 

wren Emil Faurbach’s Princess made such a sur- 

prising showing at the international races in 1903 
and 1904, she was immediately hailed in sporting col- 
umns as “the typical Western yacht.” In truth, how- 
ever, she differed quite as much from Michigan boats, but 
her performance in running away repeatedly from boats 
of different build and greater size, and also the contrast 
of her jaunty, rakish, and generally keen appearance 
caused l.er to be seized upon at once as establishing that 
sportsmanlike desideratum, a point of issue between one 
part of the country and another. However this may be, 
the Madison type of boat is different; and in comparing 
her with the Hudson River yacht, it will be seen that she 
represents, at bottom, a somewhat different ideal of the 


The Lateen Rigged “ Vixen” 
Some ice-boating experts claim this the fastest type 

















The “Princess” of Madison 
The type of ice-boat used in the Middle West 


sprit. And as so much of her thirty-foot 
backbone thus sticks out ahead of the 
runner-board, the rudder is necessarily 
brought that much closer up toward the 
other two runners. The result is that in turning the 
Madison boat has less length of “tail” to drag around. 
Because of this form, also, more weight is brought on 
the side runners, and there is consequently less weight 
on her steering-runner. The idea in this is that she 
is more easily and quickly handled. Because of this 
balance on her two side runners she turns more on 
a pivot, as it were, and she is, so far as the runners 
are coneerned, a much shorter boat on the ice, but 
with longer bowsprit. 


The Hudson River Yacht 


bee effect of this longer bowsprit is to bring her jib 

farther forward from the mainsail with a consid 
erable space between. On a Hudson River boat, for in- 
stance, the jib, because of the short bowsprit, is brought 
up close to the mainsail. The Madison idea is that by 
having it with a considerable space between she does 
better in windward work, the jib not throwing the wind 
into the mainsail. 

The Hudson River type has a stiff backbone and flex- 
ible runner-boards. The backbone is made with two wide 
inch boards set on edge and some distance apart with 
fine bridgework between to stiffen it laterally and make 
it light. The wide boards give it absolute rigidity, and 


(Concluded on page 30) 





Fancy Fowls Worth a Fortune 


By R. B. Sando 





IME was when the princely sum of fifty cents 

was considered a big price for a “rooster.” But 

what a change has taken place in the past decade 

or two, and more particularly in the last few 
years! Ten dollars is no money at all nowadays for an 
ordinary red-headed rooster. ‘There are hundreds of them 
in this country held at $25 to $50 each, and the leading 
prize-winners at our largest shows readily 


were sold by a New York breeder to a fancier in Ger- 
many for $3,400; while numbers of White Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes, Barred Plymouth TDocks, and Rhode 
Island Reds have been sold from $50 to $500 each. 
The prices of eggs for hatching have advanced in 
direct proportion to those of the fowls themselves. In 
olden days neighbors who kept scrubs of the worst 


pens of choice “world-beaters” have found ready sale at 
$30 and $45 per setting—when the owners would consent 
to part with the eggs at any price. 

Three dollars per egg is surely “going some,” yet the 
man who has fowls valued at hundreds of dollars must 
charge a good price if he wishes to realize a profit on 
his investment. It is an old saying that “like begets 

like,” and eggs from valuable birds which 
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sell for from $100 each upward. So far, 
$2,500 is the highest price actually paid 
in cold cash for a chicken, but there are 
dozens of specimens ‘“‘valued” at greate) 
sums than this. 
A $10,000 Hen 

HE record sale of fancy fowls was a 

breeding pen of five White Orpington 
fowls for $7,500 in 1908. “Peggy,” the 
mother of these five birds, is the most 
famous and probably the most valuable 
hen that ever drew a breath. She has been 
scored at 97% points out of a possible 100, 
and is valued at $10,000 because $2,500 
were refused for herself, and five of her 
progeny sold for $7,500. She has been ex 
hibited at a number of shows all over the 
world as a special feature, her owner re- 
ceiving for this service $250 to $500 per 
week. Peggy goes from show to show ac- 
companied by a special attendant, who sees 
to her every comfort and keeps her white 
plumage spotlessly clean. She wears a 
cold leg band set with a diamond, and 
lrinks from a cut-glass drinking fountain 











will, ordinarily, produce similar quality, 
should also bring good prices. Of course 
one can not expect every egg to produce 
a chick, nor every chick to develop into a 
famous prize-winner, yet the buyer can 
usually count on getting a fair proportion 
of top-notch specimens. 


Two Classes of High Prices 


yg xy eggs do not often hatch better 
than those from the ordinary flock, 
and sometimes they do not hatch so well: 
yet in this business quality is more impo 
tant than quantity. Often one good chick 
from a setting of eggs will be worth more 
than all the eggs cost. One man who paid 
$10 for a setting of prize eggs hatched 
chicks therefrom which, when matured, 
were valued at $300. Others have paid 
high prices and realized very little, but a 
reliable breeder will do all that could rea 
sonably be expected to bring about mutual 
satisfaction. For instance, most breeders 
replace infertile eggs free of charge one 
time, or if a certain number do not hatch 
they will replace all eggs at one-half price. 








A well-known White Plymouth Rock 
breeder tells that in the early eighties, 
when he was first starting with poultry, 
the neighbors thought him crazy for paying 
$5 for “*: 


ing pen. Five years later, top-notch prices 


1 mere rooster” to head his breed 


had advanced to about $25. To-day this same breede1 
tells of refusing $1,000 for a first-prize cock in 1906 
and selling the second-prize winner for $800, the fourth 
and fifth prize cocks for $500, end the four females in 


the second-prize breeding pen for $450—a total of $1,750 
for seven birds. 

These high prices are not eonfined to any one local 
ity or variety. 4 Buff Cochin eock bird brought $250 
n New England: a Buff Plymouth Rock hen $750. and 


a cockerel S300 in New Jerse nineteen Black Mine , 


$2,500 for her and sold five of her progeny for $7,500. 
Rock is valued at $3,000, because he has earned that much in prize money 


Chickens That Come High 


kind—all types and colors of fowl being indiscrimi 
nately mixed together—would each spring unhesitat 
ingly request to “change eggs” on an equal basis, of 


ore 
course. These quaint people would certainly have a 
mental eyelone over some of the prices asked and re- 
ceived in these days, when $2 and $3 per setting are 
very ordinary prices and eggs from prize-winners seldom 
bring less than $5 for fifteen For eggs from well-known 


train 8 and S10 p setting, or $1 per egg, are get 
ng real common prices, while eggs from a few 


\fter we have considered how amazing 
these figures must be to those accustomed 


The White Orpington hen is valued by her owner at $10,000, because he refused to regard a chicken as merely a chicken 
The Barred Plymouth and nothing more, we come to the vital 


feature—the why of it. Naturally one is 
anxious to know who pays these high 
prices, why they do it, and what particular qualities 
furnish the basis for such valuations. 

The p »ple who pay these high prices may be divided 
into two iain classes. First, experienced breeders who 
have com to realize that “the best is none too good,” 
and who, when introducing the new blood into theit 
matings which is occasionally necessary, want some 
thing that will, if possible, raise to a still higher 
standard the quality of their best pens. Second, be 
ginners with mo or less wealth, who are not content 
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to “start at the bottom and work up,” 
but want to avoid the crawling process 
by paying the old breeder well@for a few 
of his best specimens—the fruits of his 
years of experience and accumulated skill. 


“Chicken Fever” 


T IS only of comparatively recent years 

that “the chicken fever” has invaded 
to any great extent the ranks of the 
wealthy. They have long been fanciers of 
fine horses and cattle and dogs, and _per- 
chance of sheep and swine. Nowadays the 
breeding of fancy fowls stands well at the 
head of the list, and it is not much of a 
country place that doesn’t boast of a more 
or less extensive poultry department. It 
may have been started with only the 
utilitarian idea in view of supplying the 
owner’s table with freshly laid eggs and 
tender chicken meat. But even if his 
knowledge of poultry goes no further than 
merely that of appearances—knowing what 
“looks good” to the eye and what doesn’t 
—-it will not take any man long to find out 
that a uniform flock of pure-bred fowls 
is vastly more attractive and pleasurable 
than a mixed lot of scrubs such as ere to 
be found on the farms of the comparatively 
poor and unedueated. Hence the scrubs 
are not going to be tolerated very long. And 








~] ‘ready purchaser of unusual quality any- 
ee way, because it behooves every fancier to 
keep constantly on the lookout for birds 
that will insure his securing and retain- 
ing a position at the top. 


Brains and Skill Required 


W HAVE taken it for granted above 
that the owner personally looks 
after all these details. Many a retired 
business man has found pleasant recrea- 
tion in the breeding of fancy fowls, and 
others, who have not retired, have found 
the care of a small flock a diversion to 
occupy spare time and absorb interest. 
But sometimes, either for lack of time, or 
inclination, or skill, to accomplish this 
work in the most successful manner, it is 
done by proxy; that is to say, the owner 
has a manager thoroughly competent in 
the judging and breeding of fancy fowls, 
who is given entire control so long as he 
produces satisfactory results. In any event, 
the outcome is the same to the man who 
has the top-notch birds for sale and wants 
high prices for them—it doesn’t matter 
whether the sale is made to owner or man- 
ager, so long as the cash is forthcoming. 

3ut high-priced sales do not come as 
the result of chanee. Back of it all 
daa there lie years of careful selection and 








when the change is made it will be found 
that pure breeds not only make a_ better 
appearance than mongrels, but they are 
also more productive and profitable because 
of the careful selection and breeding which they have 
undergone for generations and which alone has made 
distinct types and varieties of fowl possible. If the 
owner takes any personal interest at all in his pure 
breeds, this condition is sooner or later going to lead 
to the keeping of the best specimens procurable of his 
favorite variety, for the natural desire of the moneyed 
man is to have the best if money can buy it. 
The Sporting Zest 

72 ownership of a few choice specimens brings with 

it a desire for comparison with others, stimulating 
in a perfectly legitimate way the sporting blood which is 
in almost all people to a greater or lesser extent. This 
will mean on the part of our friend a desire to excel 
other breeders of his chosen variety, and the next time 
we meet him he is in the exhibition hall with his birds 
entered for comparison and competition with others. 
This comparison, the meeting with fellow fanciers, and 
the winning’ of a few ribbons or cups, add zest to the 
pleasure derived. 

If our friend is beaten, the man who succeeds in turn- 
ing this trick will doubtless find a ready patron for his 
best specimens, and here is where high prices come in. 
If he does not get beaten, our friend will likely be a 


A Champion of the Shrewsbury 
It's an exciting moment when a runner leaves the ice 

















The “Icicle” 
She is of the Hudson River fleet, and one of its swiftest 


mating with the definite aim in view of 
producing specimens as nearly perfect as 
possible. One hundred “points” constitute 
the perfect specimen, a certain valuation 
being placed upon each section, such as comb, breast, 
back, ete. Of course, no bird has ever attained to 
a perfect score, but there are numbers of specimens 
scoring well up in the nineties. 

This thing of striving for the nearest possible ap- 
proach to perfection is fascinating. It requires brains 
and skill. There is no “luck” about it. The breeding 
birds must be mated together in such a way that their 
best progeny will be as good as or better than them- 
selves. If improvement results, it will be noticeable 
in only a few specimens out of dozens or hundreds pro- 
duced; these, therefore, represent time, money, skill, 


and experience, and high valuations are only natural. 
Living Masterpieces 
‘ix skilful fancier is an artist in feathers just as 
truly as the painter is an artist in oils. His work 
is even more difficult in that he deals with living, breath- 
ing things, which he can not arbitrarily control by his 
own desires. Just as there are pictures in oil that can 
be bought for a few dollars, and masterpieces that com- 
mand thousands of dollars, so do the prices of fancy 
fowls cover a wide range of valuations. Superior qual- 
ity is not to be met with every day, and when it is 
found high prices may be expected. 





The Sportsman 


s View-Point: 


By Caspar Whitney 





Don’t Yank Them Up 
IFTEEN years ago California had aeres upon 
acres of those beautiful flower things, the wild 
poppy, commonly found only in that othe: 
sunny land, Italy. Even ten years ago great 
golden fields of these exquisites of the open plenteous]y 
adorned the southern half of the State. Then tourists 
began pulling them up by the armful— 


you and your dollar-making community more in life 
than in death. 

Pick wild flowers, as many as you ean really use 
they'll put joy in your heart; but pick them, don’t yank 
them up by the roots, and don’t tread down all the 
others near those you pluck. Pick your footsteps as well 
as your flowers, sparingly and carefully. Then go your 


to the colleges satisfactorily cured. And they must go 
unwinking to the seat of the ailment. 

The game as played is not fair play; the man receiv 
ing the punt, the tackle in the line who is the object of 
concentrated attack, the runner who is crushed under the 
tacklers, the pushers and the pullers, the half-exhausted 
boy who continues in the game for fear of being called a 

quitter—all these things are unfair. 





by the roots. Not with the wish to else- 
where establish poppy loveliness through 
transplanting, did these vandals uproot 
this jewel of wild flowerdom, but only to 
feed that coarse passion which delights 
in destroying flowers, killing birds, and 
marring roadside signs. So ravaged are 
those once joyously laden fields that now 
one must actually seek them, as one looks 
for the big trees, in certain sequestered 
spots. 

California should enact a law protect 
ing its remaining poppies, because to get 
a sight of those golden fields has taken 
many a traveler to the Coast; and Cali 
fornia’s natural beauties are assets which 
the Californians will be wise in safeguard 
ing against foreign vandalism and native 
gluttony. 

Unhappily, California’s despoiled fields 
offer only another grievous example of the 
pillage of wild-flower plunderers through 
out our land. The rich cardinal flower, 
once to be found over all New England, 
has become a rarity; the State flower of 
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Make the game sportsmanlike. The 
present rules which permit driving three 
or four men at the tackle, with the second 
line of defense too far back to come to his 
aid, is rank unfairness. Give him a fair 
show; give the tackled runner relief; give 
the catcher of punts protection. 

Minimize the chances of serious acci- 
dent, but do not feminize the game; sim- 
plify it; do not further involve us; cut 
to the very heart of the trouble; do 
not experiment with specious innovations. 
Allow only one interferer ahead of the 
ball; declare a man “down” when he is 
tackled and thrown off his feet—that will 
stop piling and pushing and pulling, which 
always results in a melée; take out the 
exhausted man; give the on-side kick and 
forward pass equal chance with the other 
plays. The scheme to increase the distance 
to twenty yards sounds plausible, but is 
beside the question; it is a mere diversion 
from the main issue, which is not one of 
making distance, but of relieving the game 
of its “brutalizing elements.” 











Minnesota—the moccasin plant, formerly 
so abundant—grows now only in localities 
remote from settlements. 

And the destruction of these beautifiers 
of our work-a-day world is so wanton! It 
isn’t so much what is taken as it is what 
is killed in the getting. It isn’t enough that the ma 
rauders must pull up the flowers by the roots, but they 
trample into the earth and kill those of the immediate 


vicinity. And nine times out of ten on-he't of the 
blossoms gathered are thrown away! 

Give the wild flowers a chance tor theit I 
beseech, if not because they make the fields g 
and bring cheer even into the sordid pers} I 


had nearly written soul; fancy a vandal wit! |! 
—then for the material business reason that he 
birds and the animals of field and forest, t fit 


This Is Why Ducks Are Scarce 


way, rejoiced by the thought that another may find the 
sought-for cheer in those you have left living. 


A Case for Sportsmen 
| RAY heaven the Football Rules Committee will not 


permit the clang of violent prejudice so to direct 
its course that play be furthe complicated. The 
needs of the game are really few, but they are funda 
mental The Committee must convene as sportsmen first 
and politicians last if they would deliver football ove 


Think of the Other Fellow 


These four men of Sioux City, Iowa, killed 130 ducks in one day and then hada 
photograph taken to prove how little ashamed they were. It is such unsportsman- 
like slaughter that has driven some of our game birds to the verge of extinction 


N ALL this agitation about uniformity 
of automobile rules, let it not be for- 
gotten, as | have before emphasized, 
that the comfort and the rights of the people must be 
considered and provided for if progress is to be made. 
There is a marked tendency among State legislators to 
assume that the motor vehicle must be adapted to the 
road rather than the road be made to suit the motor 


vehicle. Of course, this is unprogressive, yet it reflects 
the attitude of the country folk at large And the 
thing for automobilists to keep in mind is that their 
own outrageous disregard of the people is responsible 
for this att Therefore T say that. in the effort for 


uniform i | laws, thought or the people ’s side 











Keep a Clean House 


For 3 Cents a Week 


Here is a simple, practical household cleaner, 
as easy to run as a carpet sweeper It does all 
the work of the high priced vacuum cleaners and 
more 
tion with suction. 

The sweeper gathers up dirt, dust, burnt 
matches, scraps, the large particles of dirt or 
mud which are liable to clog the pipes of the 
orjiuary vacuum cleaner. The powerful suction 
fan behind the brush sucks up everything into the 


Hoi OWEEPER 


brightens and freshens your rugs and carpets, 
and with its exclusive brush action raises the 
pi'e and leaves it upright as when new, which 
greatly lengthens their life No other cleaner 
does this. 

With the Hoover Electric Suction Sweeper you 
can keep an immaculate house without ever 
tearing it up and turning everything out of doors, 
aud at the cost of three cents a week. It does 
away with dusting. Special attachments clean 
curtains and pictures on the wall and keep your 
books absolutely dustless without moving them. 
There is a special nozzle for blowing up pillows 
and mattresses, which is also a wonderful con- 
venience for drying hair. 


Get Our Booklet 
and Free Trial Plan 


Send your name and address today for our in- 
teresting booklet, “The Hoover Way,” which 
tells you all about the Hoover Electric Suction 
Sweeper and explains our Free Trial Plan, by 
which you may use the Hoover in your home 
and learn just what it does without putting your- 
self under any obligation to buy. Send us your 
name today Trial orders are filled in the order 
in which they are received. (19) 


The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 
Dept. 54 New Berlin, Ohio 








ROASTS 


No other seasoning can equal 
that delicate touch given all 
roasts by adding 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It brings out the best flavor 
of Soups, Fish, Steaks, Veal, 
Stews, Chops and Salads. 
<«It is a perfect seasoning.’’ 


Beware of Imitations, 


Joun Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 

















A NEW FAST TRUSCOTT FAMILY LAUNCH | 











TRADE-MARK 


(UNDER THE BEND) 





is on the SKIS _ used 
by nearly all experts in 
America—the genuine 


MINNEAPOLIS I 
MINN Norwegian Telemark Model. 

isk Sporting Good s 

910 BOOKLET IS FREE 


Deale 


MY 
M. A. STRAND, Maker, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


| must be 


cial 


included and provided for, first, 
by considerate driving; and, seeond, by 
contributing to road up-keep through spe 
tax. 

If all the congresses of automobile men 
will make consideration of the other fel- 
low the slogan of their campaign, they 


| will, without a doubt, assuage the resent- 
|} ment of the countryside and prepare the 
| way for the making of needed laws. 





because it combines brushing and vibra- 


| than formerly, though the country 





Adequate contribution by automobilists 
to the up-keep of entirely 
righteous desideratum. 

Why should the residents of, let us say 
Amityville, Long Island, be increasingly 
taxed for the frequent repairing of roads 


roads is an 


which are worn out by automobilists 
from New York? Why should the resi- 
dents of any town bear the burden of 


keeping up the roads which are worn out 
by touring automobilists? 

New York automobilists burn up roads 
within a radius of one hundred miles of 
the eity—why should not the New Yorkers 
contribute to the up-keep of those roads? 
All the New Yorker has now to pay is a 
two-dollar-a-vear license tax, while the 
resident along the road he destroys must 
bear the expense of the road-making which 
the automobile has made much more costly 
town 

road than 
because the 

roads for 


gets no more use of the 
before—in fact, not so much, 
automobile has the 
pleasure-driving. 

So, I say, the people will never meet the 
automobilists until the automobilists show 
a disposition, first, to respect their rights 
and, second, to bear a very proper share 
of the up-keep of the roads which they are 
instrumental in destroying. And the peo- 
ple are absolutely right in their attitude. 

Automobile men, through their clubs and 
organizations, are indulging in a lot of 
high-flown talk at the festive board and 
through printed circulars, but this is a 
for action rather than talk. It’s a 
simple ease and calls for direct treatment. 

I believe a special road tax should be 
levied on all automobilists in addition, of 
course, to the State license fee. 

[f the automobilists will devote half the 
energy in these two directions that they 
are giving to the making of a Federal tax 
—which is more or less of a luxury, and 
of no special practical use to the aver- 
age automobilist and certainly none for 
the average country resident—they may 
secure some uniform automo- 
hile speed laws on the State records before 
the year is over. 


Rugby Not for Us 
I ECENTLY the daily press has been 


giving space to laudatory pieces on 


man 


spoiled 


ese 


be able to 





Rugby football, composed by correspond- | 


ents variously interested in its exploita- 
tion; a few of the more enthusiastically 
biased are even urging its adoption in 
place of the American. The much-touted 
match, in New York, between two second 
rate Canadian teams, amused by its 


gen- | 


tleness those who know the game and have | 


seen it played at home. There is some dif- 
ference in the matter of hazard to injury 
in favor of Rugby, but the real difference 
between the two games is not so much 
physical as mental; it is the opportunity 
the American game offers for strategy, for 
skill, and for brain-work that appeals to 
us, and not, as declared by partizans care- 
less of facts, its “brutal elements.’’ The 
brutal elements are in evidence in any 
game where physical strength is permitted 
to unduly dominate skill. For that reason 
intelligent friends of football want the 
play opened, not to relieve it of its “bru- 
tality,” but to give further opportunity 
for the development of the strategic feat- 


ures which mark it as one of the most 
absorbing of outdoor games. 

The Rules Committee will not be influ- 
enced by the hysteria, nor will Young 


America tolerate elimination of a game 
merely because it happens to have an ele- 
ment of danger. It is well that the chances 
of serious accidents be reduced to a mini- 
mum, but nothing should be done to affect 
the essential tests this game provides of 
skill, of courage, and of physical prowess. 

Strange, is it not, how football appears 
to heat to the state of inflammability cer- 
tain types of public mind that are cool in 
the face of accidents in other exercises? A 


man may be mutilated beyond recognition 
hy an automobile, he may be killed fol 


lowing the hounds, he may have both eyes 
hot out in the field, or sustain a rupture 
in sliding to second and the public 
looks on calmly But let a man be killed 
at football and the gentle brethren of all 
the land rise up to denounce it 


base, 


Soccer—the Coming Game 
FOR Rugby—it is a but 


\° 
B invariably to couple praise of it with 


denunciation of the 


good game, 


American does not en 


hance its value and savors of artificial 
| boosting inspired by self-interest The 
game needs deliverance from its open-let 
ter-writing triends. Good as it is, there is 
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TheLocomobile Ww Co. 
NewYork —_ Bridgeport,Conn. 
Philadelphia San Francisco 


LICENSED UNDER THE SELDEN PATENT 








COMPLETE 


READY FOR 


‘40 


 Pewedid Engine , 
for High Speed Boats { 


Used in Government Harbor 
Service and Chicago Police @ 
boats. High speed, absolute 
reliability. Extra power and 
extra wear. Compact, si- aa 
lentrunning. Low running @ 
cost. So simple in construc- te # 
tion and operation,a wom- ¢ 
an or child can run it. ie® 


The perfect two-cycle 
re. x 




















Elasticity 


Spencerian Pens are made of carefully tem- 
pered, accurately gauged steel. This means 
an elastic pen—an easy writing pen. There 
are many styles of 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


choose your own. Yours is there. Sample 
card of 12 different kinds will be sent for 
6 cents postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, NEW YORK 


engine, 2 to8H 
2 year guarantee. Special 
prices to boat builders and agents, 
Our engine book contains valuable facts 
about Marine Engines that everybody in- 
terested should know. Also illustrates and doscribes 
ur complete line of marine engines. Free on request. 
Northwestern Steel & Iron Works 
Box 291b Eau Claire, Wis. 
































“Style Book of Vehicles and Harness” 


now ready. Write for it—Free 
The 1910 “MURRAY?” catalog is the BIGGEST VEHICLE and 
HARNESS catalog published. 192 pages. 345 illustrations. Send 
us your name and address. We pay the postage. Sold on trial. 
Guaranteed for two (2) years. 
Safe delivery insurance on all shipments. 
Get our catalog and prices and save the middleman’s profit. 


The Wilber H. Murray Mfg. Co. Murray sells direct. 


363-369 E. Sth St., Cincinnati, 0. 





STYLE 
ECONOMY 
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The All-Round Collar ||| | 





; |CARDS 


CONGRESS | |IljmmiGBldiiEdges = 

Puy CARDS | NEW) IDESIGNS 
WWARTISTIC 
DURABLE 


i=j]|) gen = 


PLAYING CARDS 





LITHOLIN 


WATERPROOFED 
LINEN COLLARS 


are ready for 
neat, atany moment. Suitable 
for all men and all occasions, 

hard work, rough sport or 
Have the dull 


linen finish and 





wear, fresh and 


dainty dress. 




















yy can be wiped 
ane Dee Site eee The Most Dufable 
cloth. Save time, annoyance, C ’ 
ind money. Wo! wilt or 25¢ Card Made. 
fray. You can get em in held -Me—ded fe NM at-Fadl Will | 
iny style and size. Others Combined. | 
COLLARS 25c. CUFFS 50c. W-Va1C] amily 18) 2,4 ahs) 
Avoid imitations and substitutes . 
/f not at your dealer's, send, giving OFFICIAL RULES OF CARD GAMES, 
falas. gies. hee dara, @ vem 11 HOYLE UP TO\DATE. 
ince, and we will mati, postpaid SENT FOR 15 C,IN'STAMPS, OR 3 SEALS FROM CON- 
GRESS WRAPPERS, OR 6 FLAP ENDS OF BICYCLE CASES | 
THE FIBERLOID COMPANY \\\)DEPT.29) THE U.S.PLAYING CARD) CO. CINCINNATI, U.SA. | 
7 Waverly Place New York 
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When You Ask 
of Dioxo 











you are asking for the purest and 
most efficient peroxide made. The 
best druggists give you just what. 
you ask for. But, if you do not 
specify Dioxogen and simply ask for 
“a bottle of peroxide,” the druggist 
has a perfect right to sell you any 
kind he carries). Many druggists 
recommend Dioxogen even on calls 
for “a peroxide,” because they vow 
Dioxogen is the purest kind and g gives 
the best satisfaction; they make the 
interests of their customers their 
first consideration. Some druggists, 
however, do not feel justified in 
influencing the purchases of their 
customers, and for this reason the 
safe thing to do is to afways ask : 
for Dioxogen by name. ™ 


H es Jn an : 
ol e -URE E PEROXIDE 0 OF - HYDROGEN 


Why Dioxogen is Better than Ordinary Peroxide 


Acetanilid is used in ordinary peroxide of hydrogen as a preservative, but it also causes the peculiar and decidedly 
disagreeable taste and odor characteristic of all peroxide containing it. Dioxogen does not contain acetanilid; 





This Size Bottle FREE exclusively tor toilet and hygienic purposes. 


Dioxogen keeps without it. This fact @/one is sufficient reason for the use of Dioxogen 


















Cheap, impure peroxides of hydrogen are universally preserved with acetanilid, and when you see the 
acetanilid statement on a peroxide label (as required by the Pure Food and Drug Law), it is equivalent to 
an admission of inferiority. 

Dioxogen is not only much purer than ordinary peroxide but it is also from 25% to 50% stronger. 
It is, therefore, more economical in actual use. Dioxogen has m: iny other important points of superiority, 


but its advantages can best be ; ap preci ated in actual use. 
















The Uses of Dioxogen 








Try Dioxogen as a mouth-wash, as a gargle (to prevent sore throat, tonsilitis, etc.), for The 
| vounds and cuts, for the complexion, for ¢ happed hands and face, for manicuring, after shaving, Oakland 
| etc., etc., and learn its full value in the maintenance of health, the prevention of infection, Chemical Co. 
f and as a toilet necessity. The records show that 36,150 druggists now sell Dioxogen. 84 Front St. 
i Yours will surely have it, but, to make it easy for everyone to try Dioxogen without New York 
i expense, we will send a Chock one of the fiteeings 
H| e I have never used Dioxogen 
: : | FREE Trial Bottle and Booklet LT ry peony 
| Apatite TANT | » | | Pe Psat: for pt 1 ry 
OR TERN A, N aire RNase # = Upon receipt of attached coupon pooper? filled out, or a postal giving the ee o 
"i MORO ano HARMLESS.) «Sate information, We will send a full 2-oz. bottle pita 3 without cost ee a 
OAK AND CHEMIC aL 05 to you. Dioxogen proves itse//, or we could not afford to make this 
aD W YORK » offer, as th tage alone on each sample costs us 8c. Write today. Nat 
Hi THE OAK! AND CHEMICAL CO., 84 Front St., New York - 
ANSWERING rHIs ADVERTI EMENT PLEASE MENTI N LLIER’S ~~ 











36°%o of the estimated 150,000 new automobiles to be manufac- 


tured during 1910 will be equipped with GOODYEAR TIRES. The 
remaining 649 is divided among 22 established Tire Makers. 


Bona Fide Contracts with the Prominent Automobile Manufacturers noted below 
call for the Amazing Total of 216,000 GOODYEAR TIRES. Tire contracts of such 
Magnitude have never before been heard of in the Automobile Business. 


Our vast Dealers’ and Consumers’ Business will swell this Enormous Total by more 
than 50%. Those who would replace present tires with Long-lived, Trouble-proof 
Goodyear Equipment, should PLACE ORDERS EARLY to avoid Disappointment. 


Note this list of prominent automobile manufacturers 
who have contracted for Goodyear Tires for 1910 
Nearly all of the admittedly BEST cars in the country 
are on this list: 


American Locomotive Co. 
American Motor Car Co. 
Austin Automobile Co. 
Babcock Electric Carriage Co. 
Bartholomew Co. 

B. C. K. Motor Car Co. 

Buick Motor Co. 

Cadillac Motor Car Co. 
Cartercar Co. 

Clark Motor Car Co. 
Columbus Buggy Co. 
Columbia Motor Car Co. 
Corbin Motor Vehicle Corporation 
Crawford Automobile Co. 
Crow Motor Car Co. 
Croxton-Keeton Motor Co. 
Demotcar Co. 

Elkhart Carriage & Harness Co. 
Elmore Mfg. Co. 

Fuller Buggy Co. 

Great Western Automobile Co. 
Indiana Motor & Mfg. Co. 
Jackson Automobile Co. 


Kissell Motor Car Co. 





COUPON 


Please check X what you wish us to send 


I would like to be able to tell Good Tires from Bad, and how to 
get the utmost in mileage out of any Automobile Tire. Please 
send your book, “‘How to Select an Auto Tire.” 


Please send your Side-Splitter— the ‘Dictionary for Tired 


People ; 
CJ Please book my order for Tires, size 
to be delivered through 
about I do this as a precaution against dis 
appointment when I am reacy to repia my present Tires My car 
a yea and is equipped with 
Rims of the Type 
y. I 
Name 
Street 
City State 


Mail to Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Erie St., Akron, Ohio 








Marion Motor Car Co. 
Maytag-Mason Motor Co. 
Metz Co. 

Mitchell Motor Car Co. 
Oakland Motor Car Co. 
Ohio Motor Car Co. 

Olds Motor Works 
Overland Automobile Co. 


Packard Motor Car Co. 
Peerless Motor Car Co. 
Pierce Motor Co. 

Pope Mfg. Co. 

Simplex Motor Car Co. 
Speedwell Motor Co. 
Starr Motor Car Co. 
Stevens-Duryea Co. 
Waverley Co. 

Welch Co. of Detroit 
White Star Automobile Co. 
York Motor Car Co. 


Not one of these firms could be influenced in placing 
a contract, by any other considerat’on than Supreme 
Quality. Any other policy would mean business suicide, 
For the day is here when the ‘Survival of the Fittest’’ 
looms up big in the Automobile field. 

Makers who have spent vast sums in building up a 
reputation for Quality and Performance in their cars 
must to a greater extent than ever before watch to their 
laurels and reject anything not the choicest and best of 
its kind which forms a part of the car they produce. 

And the result is the largest landslide of orders ever 
placed with a single Tire Manufacturer in the history of 


the Automobile Business 


Think What This Mammoth Quantity of 
Tire Orders Actually Means! 


Including our Dealers’ and Consumers’ business for 
1910, the tires which we shall be required to furnish 
during 1910, if laid one on top of the other, would make 
a pile 26 miles high. 

If they were laid tread to tread in a row, they would 
make a line of tires 226 miles long, or the distance 
between New York and Boston. 

Or, cut across, and laid in tubes, end to end, they 
would make a pipe of rubber 682 miles long, which 

following the shortest railroad route) would connect 
New York City with Toledo, Ohio, and a few miles to 
spare. 

To make this tremendous number of tires will require 
3,809,000 pounds of refined rubber and 1,300,000 yards 
of special Sea Island cotton fabric. 


Nothing Like it Was Ever Heard of 
Before in the Tire Making Business 


It confuses the mind 
think of it. 


makes you almost dizzy to 


And it makes us mighty proud—not only to have such 
a unanimous vindication of our claims that Goodyear 
Tires are and always have been the best obtainable 
because longest lived, nearest trouble proof and easiest 
to remove and replace should trouble come. 

But also because of the triumph of Quality over 
Price, an unusual condition. 

For it must be understood that Goodyear Tires are 
and always have been higher in price than other tires, 
and for a very good reason—they offer far more for the 
money. 


We feel that we are perfectly justified in becoming 
enthusiastic over this wonderful sales record of Goodyear 
Tires, made possible solely by the supreme excellence 
and merit of the Tires themselves. 

The reason why Goodyear Tires are so vastly superior 
to all others, and whv they give such almost unbeliev- 
able mileage, often without punctures or trouble of any 
kind from one season's end to another, are given in brief 
on the opposite page. 

If you are interested in making every penny invested 
in Tires count to the utmost, you will be wise to follow 
the lead of those who know, and use Goodyear Tires 


and no others. 





The Latest Mark of Goodyear 
Progressiveness 


Automobilists can now secure through any Good- 
year Branch House or Agency what is without ques- 
tion the lightest, simplest, strongest, quickest and 
SAFEST Demountable Rim on the market. 

We have secured the selling rights for the famous 
Doolittle Demountable Rim which will be known as 


The Goodyear 
Doolittle Demountable 
Detachable Rim 


These rims have been tested out and found per- 
fect under the most extreme conditions of actual use. 

They can be put on the wheels of any car in an 
hour or two by any carriage-maker or wheelwright. 
Little cutting is required. 

They in no way injure or weaken the wheels. 

When put on they are the best possible protection 
against roadside tire troubles. 

The Demountable Rim with punctured tire can be 
removed and the spare rim containing fully inflated 
tire put in its place in less than Three Minutes. 

In case of a second puncture repairs can be made 
quickly wherever there is a comfortable place to sit 
It is also the Quickest Quick Detachable Rim on 
the market. 

Any tire of any make can be used on these Rims 
for the rim flanges are Reversible —take any clinch- 
er or any straight side tire. 

Ask for special literature on this truly wonderful 


ition. 
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Rim or ask nearest branch or agency for a demon- 
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nélide in Automobile History 


| At the Grand Central Palace Show Goodyear Tires led in number of American-made 
pleasure cars equipped by over 40%. 45 cars had Goodyears, next competitor 32 and 
the third 25. Note the Reasons for this Sweeping Endorsement of Goodyear Quality. 


Study the half-section showing an ordinary Tire side by side with a Goodyear Tire of the SAME LISTED SIZE. 

































alf-Sectionof Trouble- 
Proof Goodyear 
Straight Side 
Auto Tire 


~~ SS 


Half-Section of Old-Style Clincher 
Type Auto Tire of the 
e same rated size 
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Goodyear Patents make it possible to secure in 


































bd . . . 
Goodyear Tires ONLY, ail the essentials of Durabil- size 
ity, Economy and Convenience which the theoretically per- 
wi fect tire should possess. The straight side tire offers so many 
distinct advantages over the clincher or hooked-foot type that Goodyear 
Detachable Auto Tires have steadily forged ahead on merit alone, until today 
ch Goodyear Tires dominate the auto tire field. We briefly state below some of the 
_ exclusive advantages to be found only in these better tires because Longest Lived, 
a Nearest Trouble Proof and Quickest Repaired of them all. 
est 
ver 
are 
es, 
the | 
v 
oar Note these special Goodyear features, which Clincher or Hooked-foot Tire sold for the same 
nce can be secured in no other Tires until our broad, size, without danger of tire coming off in use. 
basic patents expire: So each Goodyear Detachable (Straight Side) 
r Goodyear Straight Side Tires will not Creep or Tire is larger than its rating. In Goodyear Tires | 
10r Come Off the Rim in Use, even though the tire alone you get Extra Size as well as Extra Quality. eG 
iil be ridden for long distances absolutely flat, as is sometimes Goodyear Straight Side Tires Give Extreme Mileage—often 
ny vecessary. No Tire Bolts are needed. Ask how our patented twice or three times that given by the best of Clincher Tires. g 
ied Piano Wire Tape —— Pa yoo © yt ie he! clincher Let us tell you the reason. ' ve 
| type tires, even when held in place with several bo ts, come i F sd Bes “ ine ; 
off in use, as evidenced by hundreds of fatal accidents. Goodyear Straight Side Tires are Supreme in Resiliency, yet 
ted They were all right for bicycles, but are unsuited for auto- 0 made that they are less subject to punctures than most tires. 
iow mobile use. Goodyear Straight Side Tires are Easiest Removed or Re- 
res Goodyear Straight Side Tires will not Rim Cut under the placed in case of need. ‘i‘here is a big space between the 
same severe conditions, no matter how rough or rugged the toes (or feet). The side walls push inward easily, so that 
road surface may be. ‘The broad, rounding rim surface, the detachable rim unlocks without trouble. In Hooked- 
possible only with the Straight Side Tire, does away with foot Tires the bead binds or ‘‘freezes’’ in the channel, and 
7 all sharp edges. There is nothing to cut the tire. Note often must be pried loose. The toes often touch in the 
the half section on the left—see the sharp edge of the center asa precaution against coming off. They must be 
only style rim flange which can be used. pried until they overlap before a Quick Detachable Rim 
Unless the Hooked-foot Tire is kept inflated to the can be unlocked. 
limit it will Rim Cut. It is a big job bach to loosen a Clincher Tire and to 
; W ° h f Each size in Goodyear Straight Side Tires is Over- unlock the detachable rim when it finally is loosened. 
5 eight o sized. This straight side construction makes it It is almost as much work as when the ancient one- 
;, car carried possible to make Goodyear Tires largerthanany piece rim was used. 
here. Shar eee RS fs 
d k - Goodyear Straight Side Tires are the Best Tires Procurable irrespective of price or GA f y 
edges makerim any other consideration, as continually demonstrated by the severest practical Js bg at elas 
cutting certain, tests. And as conclusively evidenced by contracts—from practically every Pn 4 4 y poet im- 
. . 4° P i . . . ss Osat e, 
unless tire is kept maker of a high class car in the United States. even tho’ 
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The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., A&RON OHIO 
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Mortifying Confession 


Awoman who says, Thank heaven, 
I’m through with my Spring house- 
cleaning,’ makes a mortifying con- 
fession. 

She admits that for twelve months 
she allowed her house to grow dirt- 
ier, month by month, until it be- 
came just twelve times as dirty as 
it should be. 

What excuse can she offer? Why 
does she clean house thoroughly only 
once or twice a year? 

The confusion —the misery — the 
worry it causes—when done in the 


j at the few 
| obtained footing. 


old-fashioned way—is her only ex- | 


cuse. 


The Duntley 


— 
Pneumatic Cleaner 
transforms the cleaning of 
the home from an infinite 
burden into a comparative 
pastime—into an actual 
pleasure. 

Instead of an upheaval 
of furniture, taking up 
carpets, etc., the Duntley 


daily renovation, gives you 
perpetual freedom from 
dust, grime and disease 
germs—without disturbing 
furniture or furnishings. 


Try It—At My Expense 


I know so well that the Duntley Cleaner 
will free you forever from the housecleaning 
bugbear, that I am willing to send you one 
for a free demonstration in your own home— 
no matter where you live. 

I am not afraid to ship the Duntley Pneu- 
matic Cleaner a thousand miles away, to let 
it tell its own story, and to prove to you why it 
has won Grand Prizes here 
and Gold Medals abroad. 

I will evenrent youa Dunt- 
ley Cleaner by the month, un- 
til you convince yourself that 
it is cheaper to have it than 
to be without it—and then 
when you decide to buy, I 
will apply all the rent you 
have paid on the regular 
purchase price—¢35 to $125. 

And when Iam willing to 
take all the risk, won't you 
give me the opportunity to 
prove these statements—by 
filling out and mai ling me the 
coupon below—today—now ? 


A Business of 
Your Own 


There is such animmense demand for * pneu- 
matic cleaning that any honest, energe 
worker can earn big money daily doing com- 
mercial cleaning—and at the same time build 
up a permanent and profitable business of 
his own. 

My pay-from-profit plan offers you three 
separate ways for making money easily and 
quickly—by doing commercial cleaning—by 
renting Duntley Cleaners—and by sel] 
them to those who wish to buy after 
have cleaned for them. 


Home Cleaning Co. 
GENERAL HOUSECLEANING 


— 106 WASHINCTON BLDG 


Sratilr, Wash. 




















Nov.22, 1909. 


Duntley Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Tlle. 


Genclemen: In the past fortye 
three days my Duntley Pneumatic 
Cleaner hae netted $477.25--- 
an average of over $11.00 per 
day, doing splendid work and giv 
ing entire satisfaction to the 
people for whom I have worked. 


Yours respectfully, 
Gb nec 6) Haucotk 


I have started scores of 
men in the commercial clean- 
ing business—like Mr. Ha 
cock—and I will do exactly 
for you wiat I have done for them, if you will 
simply fill out and mail me the coupon below. 


Don’t hesitate—do it right now. 


J. W. Duntley, Pres. , 402 Harvester Bldg. , Chicago 





Cut on This Line and Mail Coupon at Once 


Duntley Manufacturing Co., 402 Harvester Bldg., Chicago 


Send me booklet of Duntley Pneumatic Cleaners 





for. ... household ‘ nercial use, and 
your book on scientific housecleaning 

Name 

Address 

County 

Town 

Mark X before t , ler 





IN ANSWERING THIS ADVEP EMENT PLEA MENT LLIK 


Cleaner, by an easy, simple, | 








slight chance of its making headway in the | 
United States against the opened Ameri 
can game, and a distinct awakening to the 
splendid qualities of “Soccer,” the very best 
of the three kinds of football. Recognition 
of “Soecer’s” worth comes from the West, 
so often the leader nowadays, through Chi- 
cago taking it up at the university, where 
Professor Stagg is drilling recruits in the 
rudiments of play. It is proposed, further- 





more, to organize an Association league 
among the Middle Western colleges; activ- 


ity of this kind will also help the game 
Eastern colleges where it has 


All of which makes the best sporting 
news of 1910—because, except tor lacrosse, 
there is no game equal to “Soccer” for at- 
tractiveness to the spectator and all-round 
benefit to the player. Once Association is 
firmly established, as I believe it is des- 
tined to be, the football ills which seem 
now to so seriously disturb certain kind of 
folks will adjust themselves. 


Lend a Hand 
eee ee is so close to the in- 


dustrial welfare of Americans, it is 
1atural it should sweep the country, gain- 
ing supporters at a greater rapidity than 
perhaps any movement that has been set 
in motion. 
Almost every State has a coterie of de- 





voted workers if, indeed, it does not sup 


port a lecal organization, and as _ loeal | 
influence must perforce be limited, a na- 
tional organization, to centralize and to 


unify and thus to strengthen the work, 
has been a much-needed force. 

The recent organization of the National | 
Conservation Association was, therefore, | 
most auspicious, and with Gifford Pinchot 
as its president is equipped to make a per- 
sistent, aggressive, and intelligent cam- 
paign for the protection of our forests 
and conservation of our waters. 

That Mr. Pinchot is to devote all his 
great energy and experience and learning 
to the work of the organization is suffi- 
cient guarantee of its competency. The 
subseription for membership to the Asso 
ciation is only five dollars a year, and, in 
the words of Mr. Pinchot, the active help 
and the influence of every man and woman 
in America who believes in conservation 
and the equal opportunity for industrial 
activity which it implies, should be en- 
listed. Send your subscription to the 
Treasurer, John Bass, Fifth Avenue Build- 
ing, New York. It will be one of the best 
investments you ever made. Conservation 
is present patriotism and future prosper- 
ity for the nation. 


Presence of Mind 
( N NEW YEAR’S EVE at one of the 
largest restaurants in New York, a 


woman’s dress caught fire, and, although 
surrounded by other diners, the. flame was | 
not extinguished until she had received | 
burns from which she subsequently died. 

It seems incredible, vet it is fact. And 
while the woman blazed, and shrieked in 
men sought to extinguish 
the flame with napkins and hands! 

As I journey through life in town or in 
the wilderness, the quality I find most 
lacking in the human animal is presence 
of mind; and that is one of the 
sons why | am so persistent and outspoken 


her agony, the 
their 


good rea 


an advocate of games fo1 boys, especially 


games where the action is quick and where 
the boy must needs think, and quickly, 
nder stress of combat, so to say. 
Had there been any football players 
within reach of that poor woman, one of | 


have had the 
and smother the 


them would probably 
to take off his coat 


sense 


flame. 


The Right Man on the Job 

TEW YORK appears to have secured in 
4 Mr. Stover a Park Commissioner with 
sense in his head and blood in his heart. 

Having that the park au- 
thorities allowing the snow to re- 
main on the ponds, thus depriving thou- 


discovered 
were 


sands of the city’s children of thei 
sport, Mr. Stover set a foree of men to 
work clearing the ice, and, what was 
equally to the point, ordered the park 


employees to keep the ice clear, that its 
skating might 

Furthermore, he got hold of the 
landscape architect and had certain 
set apart for coasting, thus making of the 
should be 


thousands of city 


be enjoyed. 
park 


sites 


park what it 
tion tor the 


a place of recrea 
children in 
whom the play instinct has no winter outlet. 
[ take the space to speak thus of a local 





matter, because it is an example to fol- 


low, instead, as too often is the case, of 
making no provision for the winter sports 
of the youth in the suitable city parks. 
No New Yorker who saw young and 
old disporting in the tonic air after the 
ecent snowfall out along Riverside Drive 
could doubt the joy of these holiday 
makers, relieved for a day from the demni 
ion grind, or the worth of open spaces 
ned for a time to merry-making 
\l Stover is the right man for the job, 
A} 








soda crackers when 
and where you will, 
there is only one way 
by which you can 
absolutely depend on 
their freshness’ and 
goodness, and that is 
to say 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


BY (Never sold in bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 

















For Winter Wear 
In The House 
For Cold Nights 















are a real de- 


Perfect “ye 2 Absolute 


light to slip Style 8 
Speed Mastery on your tired ™ 
Control of Boat feet or to wear Price 


about your 
bed room. 


$2.00 


rhe scientific answer to the demand for in- | | : 
stantaneous and positive motor-boat control. They are made in beautiful shades of the best 
| 
Dispenses entirely with three lever control. wool felt, trimmed with firfelt, and have the shape 


and the heel women desire. 
1ey give the feet the relaxation +d y need and 


,no hesitation. One throw 
gives any desired speed in either 


No gears, no clutche 
reverse lever, 


direction. Lngine load always constant. Rac- || protect them from draughts and cold. e also make 
ing impossible. Hundreds in Use and in All aline for men. Will supply you if an tbe te 
Waters. The Only One Lever Control offered State shade wanted. Look for the trade mark on 
to the Motor Boatman. the sole. Let us send you our Style Book showing 


twenty-four different styles and the different shades. 


Address WORCESTER SLIPPER CO. 
J. P. Grosvenor, Prop. 377 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


Send for ** After the Trial” 


C. F, ROPER & CO. HOPEDALE, MASS. 

















Business Law for the Busy Man 
Mail the Coupon for FREE Examination 








A complete authoritative book of business law for all the states and territories of the 
Union- an encyclopedia of legal knowledge to which the business man or the corpora- 
tion official can continually refer, It saves the time and annoyance of a lawyer's con- 
ference— it saves the expense of a lawyer's fees. You can base your every transaction 


on exact legal knowledge—no matter what your problem, you can get expert legal 
advice instantly. The success and national reputation of the author as a lawyer stand 
back of every bit of advice or information you take from his book 


Parsons “Laws of Business” 


treats in untechnical, understandable business English of rights and duties under Con- 
tracts, Sales, Notes, Agency, Agreement, Consideration, Limitations, Leases, Partner- 
ship, Executors, Interest, Insurance, ¢ ‘olle tions, Bonds, Receipts, Seiante, D 
, Liens, Minors, Marrie d Womer Arbitration, Guardians, 
Wills and mnch besides. 

e book contains also abstracts of All State Laws relating to Collection of 
Interest, Usury, Deeds, Holidays, Days of Grace, Limitations, Liens, 


etc. “Li kewise nearly * 300 Approved Forms for Contracts of all kinds, 
No wa Assignments, Guaranty, Powers of Attorney, Wills, etc. 


The 1910 edition contains up-to-date chapters on Employers’ Liability; 














Assignments, 
"yiseo 


CEL 





8. 8S. 
Seranton 








Z Co., 269-81 
a ee Powers and Liabilities of Stockholders, Officers and Directors of hag lias Stee 
a — Corporations; Food and Drug Law; New Trade Mark Law; Bail- Hartford, Conn. 
ent; New (1909) ¢ ne Law, etc. Also a full Glossary of Law Terms. Please send me 
Simply F E ti To Business and ici ka Gan 
ree xamina ION Professional Men iPavecee’ Lawl 
Mail the Mail the coupon at once and we will send you this work, bound fBusin _ in ten days 
, : : will t $3.50 or notify 
1 Law Canvas, for 10 days’ free examination. If you then : saneee. of ° 
see its importance to your business, remit $3.50 as payment . ’ J 
Coupon in full. 1f you can get along without it, write us and we 
will send stamps for its return. Na 
or Write THE S. S. SCRANTON CO. Add 
269-281 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 
NOW ~ 
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The Silent 






An Interior 
Operated Car 
for All Kinds of & 
Weather S 
Price, $2,250. 


Your Little Girl 
Could Run a Waverley 


—so simple and so safe is the wonderful Waverley No-Arc 
Controller. There are only two levers. You can learn to use 
them in five minutes. The silent Waverley responds in- 
i stantly and perfectly to your will. You find yourself driv- 
ing it through the crowded thoroughfare with the same 
confidence as on the broad oiled boulevard. 
/ You won't get into trouble, for the Waverley positively 
: , cannot be started on any speed except the low. 
No tampering with the handle while you are out of the 

carriage —no carelessness whatever can cause a sudden 
jump of the car. 






of pore ee The speed direction—backward or forward—cannot be 
| ; We changed with the power on. 

~~ High- . 

‘ The Waverley evic2:-, Shaft Drive 


The Waverley is the only electric with a shaft drive of 
proved efficiency. The Waverley Shaft Drive has had three 
years of road test and one year of general use by owners. Ask 
the hundreds of people who drive Waverleys for their experi- 
ence with the Waverley drive—completely enclosed and run- 
ning in oil. It is weather- proof, rust- -proof, and in advance of 
exposed chain drives and experimental shaft drives. 

Exide, National or Waverley batteries; solid or pneumatic 
tires. Write for our beautiful new Art Catalog H5. Sent free on request. 


The Waverley Co. 143 S. East St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





To Church in , 
Any Kind of Weather 


we : 





LC OLUMBIAKZ2 
MULTIPLE BATTERIES 


can't go wrong. That seems a big assertion, but it can be demonstrated. 


When you drop a Columbia Multiple on the floor from a height of six feet and 
find it uninjured, you realize that it is mighty well constructed. 





EE = ae 


When it continues to give perfect service after being wholly submerged in your power 
hoat, you realize that there are some tests which a storage battery would fight shy of. 

When your car has run 12,000 miles on the Columbia Multiple alone, as many 
have done, you will have a new definition of reliable ignition. 


Read this. 


The Columbia Multiple Battery is different 
from any other battery made. 


It tells you why. 


The Storage Battery, on the other hand, 
must be frequently recharged to avoid sul- 
phating, gives no warning of exhaustion, costs 
more per mile of service, and en- 
dangers car or boat, as well as 
clothes and skin, with its powerful 
sulphuric acid. 


The key notes in its construction are strength 
and simplicity. 


It is practically indestructible. 
It has absolutely nothing to get out 
of order, and requires no attention 
from start to finish. You can al- 
most fora: t that you have an igni- 
tion system. 

After several thousand miles of good 
running, you have warning that a new 


battery is needed. You still have from 
100-200 miles of service in the battery. 


The Magneto is very expensive 
and complicated. It may go out of 
service from internal short-circuiting any 
time. Slipping of gear may wreck your 
engine by premature explosion or b.ck- 
firing. Bearing trouble, puncture of insu- 
lation, etc. are among its possible troubles. 

Of these you have no warning at all. 









Columbia Multiple Batteries are the best 
QA auxiliaries as well as the best for primary 
sparking or continued running. 
Sold by leading automobile and electrical supply 
houses and garages everywhere. 


Price $5.00 ($6.00 west of the Mississippi River.) 


Interesting Booklet sent free for the name 
of your dealer. It contains valuable information for 
every owner of motor car or boat. 


Diagrams furnished free, showing Multiple Series 
method of wiring for those whose battery boxes will 
not permit the use of Columbia Multiple Battery. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO. 


Largest Battery Manufacturers in the World WKN 
2001 W. 117 St., Cleveland, Ohio TN 
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Charity or Business—Which? 


An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 








HE germ of both life and fire insurance had its rise in the 
custom of taking up a collection for the stricken family. Lt 
We all chipped in in the hope and expectation that if we 
were snuffed out by sickness or accident, the neighbors 
would do as much for us. £ When I lived in Kansas | 
well remember how when a farmer, who owned the next 
eighty to my father’s, was killed by a runaway team, we all 

turned out and plowed the widow’s fields, planted her crops and cared for her 

live stock. t That she was young and comely probably had much to do 
with the ready and cheerful service which we brought to bear. So it 
seems that it was largely a matter of mood. £& Life insurance avoids the 
uncertainty of leaving things to the neighbors. It is a business plan, founded 
on the laws of mathematics and sound economy, to provide for those depend- 
ent upon us in case of death. £& Life insurance is no longer charity or quasi- 
altruism, any more than fire insurance is. &¢ Life insurance is a duty, and it 
is a privilege. £4 To eliminate the distressing results of death, through insur- 
ance, payable to business partners, wife or children, seems but common 
prudence. ££ Lord Nelson in his will left his wife and daughter “to the 
tender care of the British Nation, to which I have given my life.” And 
the wife and daughter— gravitated to the poor house; for what is every- 
body’s business is nobody's business. £& Don’t leave your loved ones to the 
care of the public or the neighbors. The neighbors may have troubles of 
their own. Cut out risk, accident and worry, by life insurance. £t There 
are no microbes in a life insurance policy. ££ Some folks cannot get life 
insurance. Possibly you cannot. $$ If so these words are not for you. 



































THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


“Strongest in the World’’ 


The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them 


Paul Morton, President 120 Broadway, New York City 





AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in your town? Then why not 
recommend some good manor woman—to us, to Tepresent us there Great 
opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable 




















“The Car Complete” 





531 Dublin Avenue 








“The Car Without a 


Jolt, Jerk, Jar or Jump” 


of the 


are the words of an enthusiastic admirer 





Four-Passenger Intermediate 


Light, handsome, speedy, graceful and comfortable, 
it is in itself a guarantee of service and satisfaction. 


The Triumph of Forty Years’ Honest Effort 


Write today for Catalog No. 31 


THE COLUMBUS BUGGY CO. 


Builders of the Famous Columbus Electric 





Model_76-A 


Columbus, Ohio 
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tothe OLIVET! 


It’s YOURS for 17¢ a Day 
PENNIES have mighty pu/l- 


ling-power when properly harnessed 
up. They work like slaves for the man who 
Saves—say seventeen cents a day. At your 
command they will bring you the world’s most 
highly perfected typewriter—the magnificent 
Oliver No. 5. They 
have done just this 
for thousands! 

The ‘‘Seventeen 
Cents a Day’? offer 
has attracted wide- 
spread attention 
and won hosts of 
new friends for the 
Oliver. 

It has swelled the 
sales to such volume that records have gone to 
smash—and has taught improvident spenders 
that pennies are really cash/ 

Penny-Sense is the secret of the thrift that 
brings success. It seems like creating some- 
thing out of nothing. 

Your wonder grows as the pennies grow 
into big, round dodlars. 

You get the machine right away, by making 
a small cash payment. Then we willingly wait 
while day by day the pennies accumulate. 

Just save and pay monthly at the rate of 
Seventeen Cents a Day and have the machine 
while you pay. 

The Oliver Typewriter is great in its grasp 
of the needs of this complex age. It is ‘‘all 
things to all men’’—so wonderfully versatile 
that it responds to a multitude of special re- 
quirements. 


It has speed possibilities which the swiftest 
operator has never been able to overtake. 

Its printing qualities are superb. 

Tt writes with light, telegraphic touch. 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 
‘‘The Standard Visible Writer’? 

It is the greatest writing machine value ever 
offered for $100, and our easy terms of payment 
make this the typewriter opportunity of the age. 

Write for full details or See the nearest Oliver 





Typewriter Representative. {16} 
The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
67 Oliver Typewriter Building Chicago 





THE PEN 


YOU CAN 





BE SURE OF 


You don’t buy the Conklin 
on empty promises of what it 
will do. It’s the se/fAfilling 
pen that’s made good—eleven 
years of constant satisfaction- 
giving. A mere thumb pres- 
sure on Crescent-Filler fills 


3 CONKLIN’S 


Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen 


No separate filler, nothing 
to take apart, nothing compli- 
cated. Ink reservoir guaran- 
teed for five years. Unsur- 
passed writing qualities. Finest 
14-k gold pens in all points 
and for all special uses—mani- 
folding, bookkeepers, 
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APP. 


stenographers, etc. 
h. At dealers every- 
Ils where — $3.00, 
Ve $4.00, $5.00 to 


PPPF 2 


$15.00. Interesting 
literature sent on 


} AL 


) qn 
“im request. 
Me The Conklin Pen Mig. Co. 
214 Manhattan Building, 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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and it is a subject for congratulation that 
slowly, it is true, but surely, we are get- 
ting more men like him. 


The Hockey Rowdy 

YOON there is going to be a popular 
s outery against ice-hockey: the news- 
papers will exploit the ever-ready, open- 
letter writer; suggestions will flow in 
from men made experts after witnessing 
a few games; some who have watched 
the good old English lawn variation will 
recommend its substitution—and so again 
we shall be launched a-top another wave 
of hysterical reform. 

As usual, the trouble is not with the 
game, but with the spirit of its exponents. 
It isn’t hockey that requires attention, 
but the rowdyism of the players and the 
pusillanimity of the referees, who have 
been so supine under the conditions that 
slugging and foul play appear to have 
become part and parcel of the game, while 
the boldest and most adroit muckerism, 
such as exhibited by the Wanderer Team, 
comes to be regarded as the cleverest reve- 
lation of expert performers. 

Such is the situation of hockey to-day. 
The players are flagrantly violating the 
rules under the very noses of the officials. 
Foul play in all its various forms obtains; 
men are slammed against the side of the 
rinks; are struck in the face or in the ribs, 
tripped and slashed. Occasionally a man 
is sent to the bench, but that is an excep- 
tion. Hockey as played around New York 
has become the mucker’s game. 

Rampant is the rowdy and the referee 


| is his prophet! 





Slaughter in the Name of Science 
( NE of the inconsistent exhibits of this 

day of protective effort is the indif- 
ference to the agitation for wild life pro- 
tection by the institutions devoted to zool 
ogy. Take, for example, such organizations 


as the New York Zoological Society, the | 
American Museum of Natural History of | 


New York, the Smithsonian Institution of 
Washington, the Field-Columbian Museum 
of Chicago,and the Carnegie Institutions of 
Pittsburg and Washington—each of these 
should employ and put into the field, with 
a fund for expenses, an experienced man 


to help arouse public sentiment through | 


lantern-slide lectures and aid in the en- 
forcement of the game laws. 

Thousands and thousands of dollars are 
devoted by these and similar organizations 
to pseudo-seience. Thousands and thou 
sands of dollars are spent in killing ani- 
mals and birds to their mounted 
remains for the museums. Yet with one 
or two exceptions not one dollar or a single 
official effort is being expended by these 
wealthy bodies to preserve our remaining 
wild life. Frantie endeavor seems directed 
exclusively to getting everything under a 


secure 





glass case, and the result is a killing of | 


animal life that can be characterized 
no less than slaughter. 

I have in mind the spoils of one expedi- 
tion which, about a couple of years ago, 
covered the floor of a basement room of 
the American Museum with a vast quan- 
tity of usual specimens—the exhibit little 
else than of industrious shooting. 

The only such organizations in this eoun- 
try of which I have knowledge of making 
any effort at all are the American Museum 
and the Zoological Society, and this 
largely because of and through the indi- 
vidual efforts of some of the officers and 
their associates. 


as 


At the present moment, William T. 
Hornaday, the director of the New York 
Zoological Society, and a man of sound 


head and heart on this subject, is asking 
the New York Zoological Society “to de 
vote five thousand dollars per 
the salary and expenses of an official game 
protector who will devote all his time and 
attention to the promotion of measures for 
the protection of wild life.” Considering 


the worthy work of this Society and of 
Mr. Hornaday in saving to the United 
States its last herd of wild bison, I am 


hopeful the director’s recommendation will 
be officially recognized. 

It would be entirely practicable for the 
American Museum and the Field-Colum- 
bian and the Smithsonian and the Car 
negie to unite in a protective and eduea- 
tional Each 
organization could, in turn, send some one 
ad to deliver lectures. 


movement of vreatest value. 
of its corps on the 1 


Bad Roads and Lost 


| A SPEECH at 
Dallas, Texas, last 


Profits 
the State Fair it 
month, B. F. Yoa 


kum, chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Frisco-Rock Island Railroad system, 
declared that bad roads cost the farmers 
$250,000,000 a year in lost profits. That 
means that the failure of most of the coun 
try either to make good roads or to up 
keep roads onee made good, levies the 
most severe tax on the farmers them 
| selves, who are so slow in supporting thx 
general Good Roads movement Farmers 
please take note. 
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Try this carriage for lost motion — up and 
down, sidewise — even at its extreme over- 
hang as firm and solid as the machine itself. 











No Operating - Effort Squan- 
dered. No False Motions Here. 


—Every ounce of energy 
that you apply to the oper- 
ation of the New Model 


L. C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter 


ALL THE WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT 


gives you its full equivalent of work done 
—of progress straight ahead. No force is 
wasted in wabble, shake or play; for every 
important working part, Typebar, Carriage 
and Segment-shift, moves on ball bearings 
with greatest ease and absolute freedom, in 
its appointed direction only. 


Mechanical rattle is eliminated together 
with frictional wear and all unnecessary 
effort. This makes for ease and speed, and 
for perfect work, to say nothing of longer 
life for the machine itself. Added to this, 
ingenious Inbuilt devices suit the L. C. 
Smith & Bros. Typewriter to every variety 
of work, without special adjustment, or ex- 
pensive attachments. The result lightens the 
work of the operator and saves money for you. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue and interesting ‘‘X- 
Ray”’ booklet explain. A postal card gets them. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 
SYRACUSE (Branches in all Large Cities) N.Y.,U.S.A. 


Head Office for Europe, Asia and Africa 
19 Queen Victoria Street, . London, E. C. 
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Next Time 


you buy Collars 
—let it be SLIDE- 
WELL COLLARS— 
the collars with 
the tie-and- 
time -and -tem- 
per-saving shield 

the only de- 
vice that lets 
your tie slide 
freely, so you 
can tie it easily, 
correctly, every 
time. 


SLIDEWEL| 


COLLARS 


All the best styles go- 
ing; 15c; 2 for 25c; in 
Canada, 20c ; 3 for 50c. 


Get the genuine or be disappointed 


SALAMIS 























Eyeessea@ if your dealer (ask him first) 
cannot yet supply you with 
SLIDEWELL COLLARS send us 
your size and brand-name of 
your present collars, with 
75c for 6 corresponding 
SLIDEWELLs (in Canada, 
$1.00 for 6) or write for the 
free SLIDEWELL Style Book, 
select your style and send in 
your order for 6. 





COLIMAS 


| SHOREHAM 


You’ll get a collar satisfac- 
tion you’ve never known 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO. 





SELBORNE 





WORN OUT TIRES MADE NEW 








Don’t throw away your old tires 
Send us your old casings. 


formerly threw away. 


reduce your up-keep cost. 


Leather. 


are applied. 


skid-proof. 





guarantee. 


Before 





don’t have them vulcanized—it’s poor economy. 
No matter how ragged or worn they are, by our ex- 
clusive TRIPLE TREAD PROCESS we make them Puncture Proof, Blow Out 
Proof, Non-Skid. We are proving this to thousands of experienced motorists who 
are now getting from 5,000 to 10,000 extra miles out of old tires which they 
Don’t buy new tires. 


TRIPLE TREAD PROCESS 


which will make new tires out of old ones and will greatly 


We will gladly explain how we use the original casing as a founda 
tion to which is applied a heavy coat of rubber, then entirely covered 
with two plys of tough wear-resisting “Rubberized” French Chrome 
The rubber adheres firmly to the “Rubberized” leather 
and the result is a tire that retains all its resiliency with the dura- 
bility of the best quality leather. 
of tread two thicknesses of ‘“‘Rubberized” leather and one of rubber 


The outer ply is studded with from 8 to 6 rows (according to size 
of casing) of hardened steel studs, which make the tire practically 


Don’t hesitate to write us because your tires are ragged or badly 
worn because we can make them as good as new at low cost—much 
less than prices asked for inferior new casings and only slightly 
more than the vulcanizer would charge for patching up your old 
casing so it would stand a few hundred more miles. 

Prices on tires have recently increased over 30%. 
50% lower than cost of a new tire. 

Write today for full particulars of our unique method and positive 


Don’t confuse our exclusive Triple Tread Process with the un 
sightly, unsatisfactory detachable treads. 


TRIPLE TREAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1544 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


Pacific Coast Branch to be opened soon will care for far Western trade 


Learn about our exclusive 


Where the wear comes on center 


Our prices are 





After 
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Table, adapted for the most expert play 
or mounted on legs or stand. 


$1 down puts into your home any table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 
Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. We supply all cues, balls, etc.,free. 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


The BURROWES HOME. BILLIARD AND POOL TABLE is a scientifically built Combination 


It may be set on your dining-room or library table, 
When not in use it may be set aside out of the way 


NO RED TAPE—On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 


If unsatisfactory return it, and 


THE E. T. BURROWES COMPANY. 


we will refun 





Write to-day for catalog. 
ortland, Maine 


money. 
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Gardening 
an Exhilarating Pleasure 


3 

~*~ 
~~ Gardening brings health as well as pleasure. More than one man owes 

4 his life to it. Contact with the soil and the world of nature gives rest to the 

4 nerves, life to the blood and new tissue to the lungs. 

Make gardening your hobby. No flowers are as sweet as those we tend 

ourselves. Fruits and vegetables from the home garden have an incomparable 
freshness and flavor. 


The True Temper Outfit of Garden Tools 
re Will give you this complete set of carefully selected tools 
ne. Fed One True Temper Special Hoe (Self-Sharpening) 
One Solid Peery Steel Garden Rake One Steel Blade Turf Edger 
’. One Four Tined Spading Fork One Solid Steel Garden Trowel 
*, One Hand Forged Steel Weeder One 45 ft. Garden Line and Stakes 
PRICE OF COMPLETE OUTFIT $4.50 


Now for the first time a busy man Sold by all leading hardware 
can get just the right tools without dealers. See that you get the genuine 
the trouble of personal selection. True Temper Outfit, with label, as 

Each tool is our heaviest quality and shown at left of this ‘ad. 
highest grade. The welded blade of Send for our valuable free booklet 
our True Temper Special Hoe, for ex- entitled ‘ Gardening for Health and 
ample, is unique. As the soft steel Recreation.” The whole subject 
wears away, the hard tool steelis left discussed by experts, with list of the 
exposed and the hoe sharpens itself. best books on gardening. 


American Fork & Hoe Co. 


Largest Manufacturers of Farm and Garden Hand Tools in the World 
Department O Cleveland, O. 


LN THE Cheque 
\. To Travel 


TRAVELERS’, 
SnecR Y 


AMERICAN 


BANKERS’ , 
ASS’N 


(MEMBERSHIP 
10,000 BANKS 
AND BANKERS) 


HE “cheque universal” 
is here shown, the ideal 
cheque to travel with. 


inations 


$10, $20, © 
$50, $1008 


Supplies the traveler’s need for 
a currency that is acceptable at 
“every port.” 


Identifies the holder to those called upon to cash or 
“change” it. 


Prevents the delay and embarrassment often met with in 
attempting to cash drafts. 


Shows on its face just what it is worth in all leading coun- 
tries. Safer than money; twice as convenient. 


Write for Free Booklet fully describing the System 


BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANKER 


OR IF MORE CONVENIENT APPLY TO 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY. 7 WALL ST.,.NEW YORK CITY 
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Johnson Pleasure Cars 





GRAND DISTRIBUTION 


We have now placed our 
agencies for 1910. We have 
reserved a small number of cars, 
which we intend to scatter over 
the United States for the pur- 
pose of advertising our cars 
where not at present known. 
Under the splendid offer which 
we make to purchasers the fol- 
lowing rules will be observed: 


2. But one car will be sold 


to each 50,000 people. 


No such offer has ever before 
been made by a reliable man- 
ufacturer for the distribution of 
a first-class car. If you are in 
the market for a good car for 
next summer's use, now is the 
time to avail yourself of our 
offer, for the number to be dis- 
posed of is limited. Full 
particulars will be furnished 
on application, but not other- 
wise. 


No car will be disposed 
of under our magnificent offer 
within fifty miles of the 
limits of an established agency. 


We make all sizes, from $1,450 Runabout up 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


































“300 shaves 


from one blade” 

















Stop Your Blade Expense 


O YOU know that one AutoStrop Blade 
often lasts six months toa year? Enthu- 


siastic AutoStroppers write us that they get 


hesitate to, as the dealer loses absolutely nothing. 
We take back any returned razors. 

Will you get an AutoStrop Safety Razor on trial 
151, 300 and even more shaves from one blade. today —now—while you have it in mind? Put- 
Nothing unusual about it, as any fine razor blade, 
expertly stropped, will shave 


ting it off won’t get it done 


os “THE SLAUGHTER OF 
ae | 8 THE INNOCENTS” 


is a book that will amuse 


for six months or a_ year. 
And the AutoStrop Razor 
is the only razor which any 





body can strop expertly—as you. If your lips are cracked, 
And you 
surprised to find in 


it such a mine of unknown 


expertly as the head barber don’t send for it. 


does — therefore, the only will be 
safety razor that actually 
gives head barber shaves. nformation on a subject we 


$5.00 invested in an ire all supposed to know 
AutoStrop is your total 


shaving expense for years. 


TRY IT FREE 


about—the subject of shav- 
ng and razors. 
It will actually teach you 





to give yourself a shave that’s 
(DEALERS READ THIS, TOO) is g 1od as the head barber’s 
Don’t be over- modest ashave youcan hardly feel. 
about asking the dealer to Chis book ought not to 
sell you an AutoStrop Safety be free, but it Shuffle 
Razor on 30 days’ free trial. You’re not asking off the ** Tug of inertia.” Quick ! Get your 
him a favor. You're doing hima favor. You't pen and post card and tell us to send it. 
giving him a chance to sell you a razor Y AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
can take it back if you want to—but you won't 340 Fifth Avenue, New York; 61 New Oxford 
want to. However, should you want to, dont Street, London; 14 St. Helen Street, Montreal. 
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Strops, Shaves, Cleans 
without Detaching Blade 
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. Farming 


Among people who can afford luxuries there 
is great demand for a regular supply of fresh 
eggs. The few growers who can furnish them 
regularly, winter and summer alike, get very 
high prices. 


The Corning Egg-Book 


(entitled “$6.41 per Hen per Year”), tells how 
two men, in poor health, starting four years ago 
with only thirty hens, made from their little egg- 
farm a clear profit of over $12,000 last year. It 
tells all about their experience, their failures, 
their methods and how others, men or women, 
with good sense, care and faithful work can make 
money in the samé way. Not a detail left out. 

The Corning Egg-Book is soli! in combination 
with the Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
we have made arrangements to make this 
SPECIAL OFFER:— [or $1.00 (cash, money or- 
der or check) we will send postpaid the Corning 
Egg-Book and the Farm Journal for two years, 
and American Poultry Advocate two years, all 
for $1.00 if order is sent at once to 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
723 Hogan Block Syracuse, N. Y. 














DINGEE Roses 


Dingee Roses ty positively the best 
> grown. Sold on their own roots 
and warranted to grow. Plants 


sent to any poiut in United i 








States and Canada. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 
Write for the 


“DINGEE GUIDE 
TO ROSE CULTURE” 


for 1910—the leading rose catalogue of America. 
120 pages, beautifully illustrated. «m the cover 
is a true picture of the marvelous new BLU 
ROSE. Mailed free Describes over 1,000 
varieties. Tells how to grow them and all 
other desiralle flowers. We also sell the 
best flower and vegetable seeds. Estub- 
lished 1850. 70 greenhouses; large acre- 
age of the finest rose land in the country. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 

Box 43 est Grove, Pa. 











To grow the fin- 
est flowers and 
most luscious 
vegetables, plant the best 
seeds. Fe s Seeds are best 
because they hover failin yield 
or quality. The best garden- 
ers and farmers everywhcre 
know Ferry’s seeds to be the 
highest standard of quality 
yet attained. For sale 
everywhere. 


FERRY'’S 1910 Seed Annual 
Free on request. 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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ality 
tells in the 
hatches. _— ht Pounding’ 
OA materials, right buil 
right ventilation, right regulation, 
means more chicks and greater profit. 
Victor quality costs but little more and the 
difference on one or two hatches more 
than pays it. Write us first. Our book 
“about Incubators” will be sent free. It has 
important information for incubator buyers. 
GEO. ERTEL CO., 189 Kentucky 8&t., Quincy, tll. 


. 
Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
All leading 

Lowest Prices ?).\"\° 
pa re-bre i Chickens, Ducks, Geese and rarke ys. 
y Farminthe world. Fowls, Eg 
rs at lowest prices. Send for big book, 
val 5. rofit.’’ Tells how to raise poultry and 
ron Incubators successfully Send 10c for postage 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 21, Freeport, a 


LATEST BOOK “ Profitable t=O 5 

5 aN __< published. Describes most successful Pou! we. 

= aie j 45 Varieties pure-bred poultry, beautiful, hardy 

Be / and money makers; thousands to choose from. 
/) Lowest Price on fowis, eggs, incubators, etc 

Sent for 4 cents. 

Berry’: Poultry Farm, Box 94, Clarinda, lowa 


200 Egg Incubator $3.00 


freight to pay Actual hen in Natural Hen 
yator heats, ventilates, controls everything 
o lamp, no costly mistakes. Best hatcher in 
the world. Agents Wanted, Catalog free 


N.H.L. Co., 1349 Constance St., Dept. 55, Los Angeles, Cal. 


me Seo Metal Covere | ; Fe 


Galvatr water, copper tanks, double 
Both for $12.50. G ata- 
Ame rican Brooder Co., Box 66, Racine, Wis. 


43 ;; EAVING VARIETIES of pure 
bret ~ Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Tur 

; also Holstein cattle. Prize winning 
sto “k Oldest and largest poultry farm ir 
the northwest. Stock, eggs and incubat rs 
at low prices Send 4 cents for catalog 
Larkin & Herzberg, Box 12, Mankato, Minn 


H h bi li Fhe QUEEN 
atchabi ae ema 


cord of all on 

big hatches last season. Liberal free trial. Low price. 
F ‘reight paid. S year guaranty. Send for FREE book. 
Vicks‘rum, Queen Incubator Man, Box 65. Lince’'s. Neb 


Baby Chicks ;, s each—Partly growr 




















































icks 30 cents each. Shipped 
af atal« e free 
CULVER POULTRY. FARM 1039 Reed Renson, Nebraska 
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Beating the Wind 
(Concinded from pave 2) 


this also makes the bowsprit rigid. 
runner-boards are planks laid flat so that 
there is considerable spring in them. Now, 
the Madison boat is as rigid as possible 


all over excepting the bowsprit. It is ac- 
complished in the following manner: The 


backbone is a single timber of no great 
weight. It would not be stiff enough in 


itself, 
pieces, 


and so two planks, 
run from the ends of the runner 
boards back to the tail of the backbone 
in the form of a V. This makes all be- 
hind the runner-board rigid and strong. 
Moreover, the runner-boards are reinforced 
with other planks in the form of a bridge; 
no give is wanted in them whatever, but 
rather strength and stiffness to hold her up. 


Built for Running Close to the Wind 
i oe V-shaped pieces have another 


advantage; they serve as a solid sup- 
port for a commodious cockpit. On the 
Hudson River type, which is merely a 
cross without this V, the cockpit has no 
support but the narrow backbone; and 
because of difficulty in bracing it on so 
small a bearing it can not be so wide 
and comfortable. Moreover, on that type of 
boat the backbone is so deep that it has to 
pass through the cockpit. The cockpit can 
not be set on top because it would be too 
high up. On the Madiscn boat, because of 
the squarer backbone, the cockpit may be 
set on top of it. Thus the cockpit is all 
one roomy compartment without this ob- 
struction passing through it. The ecock- 


The 


called the cross- | 





pit of the typical Hudson River boat has | 


a coaming about five inches high; the 
Madison boat has a coaming eleven inches 


high, which makes it more of a cockpit. 
This high coaming is calculated for an- 
other advantage: it is convenient for push- 


ing when pushing has to be done. 

From this it might seem that the Madi- 
son sailor’s idea is to get merely a strong, 
convenient, easily handled boat—one in 
which he could take out a large party 
and offer them the greatest possible com- 
fort. But the fact of the matter is that 
he is aiming all the time at the qualities 
of a racing boat—speed. It is to this end 
that the mast has such a decided stern- 
ward rake where other boats have a for- 
ward rake; and for this reason his jib 
stands well forward of the mainsail. This 
has to do with her close-hauled and wind- 
ward qualities. 

As we have observed, 
in ice-boating is made in 
the wind. The closer 
wind the faster she will go. It is as if the 
Madison yachtsman reasoned: “Any boat 
“an, under any favorable conditions, run 
before the wind as fast as it blows—so fast 
and no faster. As speed is to be made close- 
hauled, I will build with that end in view; 
the rest takes care of itself.””. And so he does 


the great speed 
running 
she can sail to the 


across 


not care for great spread of sail: he aims 
at speed, not power; he takes 325 to 350 
feet where others may have 650 to 800. 


But, in 
be considered: it 
make headway in heavy snow and soft ice. 
The Hudson River boat, with large sail 
and forward rake of mast, is strong under 


ice-hoating, power is a 


affects her 


thing to 
abilities to 


such conditions; she has especial power 
before the wind. But (referring now to 
our theory) she woul. not make as fast 
time to windward under conditions that 


were at all favorable to racing. The West- 
ern Jake yachtsman, in racing, sails a two- 
point (triangular) course; the river sailor 
necessarily proceeds to one goal and back; 
and each, of prefers his own con- 
ditions in a 


course, 


contest. 
A Question to be Settled on Ice 


. SE remarks must not be taken as 
meaning that the Hudson River boat 
is not a windward boat—possibly as 
good or than the other, all things 


good 


better 


considered. Nor must it be concluded that 
the Madison boat is deficient in power 
and needs ideal conditions. She can go 
through six inches «f snow and make head 
way under conditions that might be ex 


pected to balk her. the sail is 


small, 


Though 


it fits in with a theory: “Get a piece 
of wind in your sail and hang onto it.” 
She is easily handled. I have brought the 


| two together here simply because the com 


parison of contrasting and consistent types 


is the best way of conveying a definition 
of what an ice-yacht really is. 
In short, it may be said that the Madi- 


son aim is comfort in the cockpit, strength 


| of frame, and the highest possible speed 

under any but the worst conditions. \s 
to which is “best” in a race, that, luckily 
for the sport, is settled on ice and not on 
paper. But as I have remarked, the two 
tvpes represent somewhat different ideals 
} of the sport itself. As compared to the 
larger and diffe rently built boat, the Madi 
son yacht is somewhat as the hawk to the 
eagle. And perfectly confident that she 
can fly as fast and faster. Of course. 


| 
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Briggs did it! 
A. Edison of the 
man who wrote" 
ing Solved,” a tr 





EDGAR BRIGGS— 
Twenty Years At It 


No branch of mercantile business or 
farming pays the profit that poultry rais- 
ing guarantees, wader the Briggs system. 
Thousands who have never made a spe- 
cialty of poultry raising are now starting 
in, most of them on a small scale—with 
only a few dollars invested and a chicken 
yard perhaps smaller than your garden. 
Under the Briggs system their flocks mul- 
tiply and increase rapidly at trifling cost. 
Meanwhile the market price of poultry 
goes up, up, up! 


BRIGGS’ “POULTRY SILO” 


Briggs’ ‘‘Poultry Silo” discovery alone 
is now saving poultrymen thousands of 
dollars daily. He feeds his hens ‘“‘poultry 
ensilage’’-—a processed feed that makes 
them lay regularly, even in the winter 
when egg prices are ‘out of sight.” 
Briggs makes this ‘“Ensilage’’ at not to 
exceed 15 cents a bushel. 

Briggs’ ‘Poultry Book gives Secrets on 
Early Hatching—Raising Late Hatched 
Chickens — Insuring a Large Egg Yield 
Every Month—Erecting 


$350 a Month—500 Hens 


BRIGGS, the Thomas 
Poultry 
Profits in Poultry Keep- 
s-atise so tremendously 
practical and original that four editions 
have already had to be printed. 
actually made each hen pay him more 
per month than her purchase price. 


W orld—the 





Briggs 


A. D. HOSTERMAN 
Publisher of Poultry 
Success 


FEAST OF FACTS—$1.00 


As an advertising feature, ‘POULTRY 
SUCCESS” now offers, for a short time, 
the complete new and Fourth Edition of 
the Briggs System and Secrets and a full 
year’s subscription to ‘POULTRY SUC- 
CESS” for a dollar. This is the great- 
est offer ever made to poultry raisers, 
comprising: ¢ 


1. ‘*Profitsin Poultry Keep- 
ing Solved’"’—100 p»ges, fully 
illustrated and nicely bound. 
Worth $5, $10 or $100, accord- 
ing as one makes use of it. 


2. The new section, ‘Se- 
crets in Poultry Culture,”’ a 
startling, useful Brief, by 
Briggs. 

3. “POULTRY SUCCESS” 
—The leading monthly poul- 
try publication. 21st year; 64 
to 164 pages. If you have 
never read it, borrow a copy 

from your neigh- 





a Poultry Plant — Dia- 
grams — Pictures — Run- 
ning an Incubator— 
Brooders — Feeding— 
Breeding —and literally 


HUNDREDS of other 
secrets. 
The Briggs book, 


‘Profits in Poultry Keep- 


ing Solved,’”’ has been 
purchased by ‘““POUL- 
TRY SUCCESS,” the 


representative American 
poultry journal. Briggs’ 
future discoveries, made 
at his big Experimentai 
Poultry and Egg farm, 
will be announced exclu- 
sively by “POULTRY 
SUCCESS.” 





bor, or write for 
sample copies. 50 
cts. per year. 


All for only $1.00. 


Decide now to make 
biggest poultry profits. 
Adopt the Briggs Sys- 
tem and “POU WwTRY 
SUCCESS” as you 
guide. You need only a 
few dollars—a small 
yard. You can make it 
pay big from the start. 
Send postal for free sam- 
ples of Poultry Litera- 
ture, or better still, order 
direct from this adver- 
tisement, enclosing 
$1.00. 











HOSTERMAN PUBLISHING CO., Briggs 


Desk 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 














BEAUTIFUL! NOVEL! VALUABLE! 


» The Newest Lilacs 


Double and Single 
Extraordinary Offering 

The improvement in the Lilac, espe- 
cially in the doub'e sorts, is marvelous 
and all lovers of this flower will be hg 
lighted with these novelties. 
form and color they far surpass 
favorites and we confidently om 
mend them to our patrons. Nothing 
introduced recently is likely to prove 
so popular as the new Lilacs. 

A beautiful illustrated booklet on 
Lilacs will be mailed on request, also our 
illustrated General Catalogue, which 
contains accurate and trustworthy 

descriptions of the best FRUIT 

AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRURS, ROSES AND HARDY 
PLANTS. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY 


Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Make the beginning of bigger and more certain 

profits in Poultry Raming. Keep your hens laying 

and hatch better and stronger chicks with MODEL 

INCUBATORS. Let us tell you Why and how. 
Send to-day for thu 


Incubators 
and Brocoders 
Supphes & Remedies 


Practical Poultry” \write 











Nine chapters on the opportunihes m the 
Poultry Business, Where to Locate, How to 
Build Cheap Houses. Feods, How to Recognize 


and breeder Describes the special features that make 
Model Incubators and Brooders the best im the world 
for producing bigger and stronger chicks 














set the year before. 
for mailing expense, we 







fruits by next mail. Address 





12 Hardy Blizzard Belt 


Strawberry Plants 


Everybody likes strawberries and to prove that our * 
plants are the strongest rooted 
ONE DOZEN selected plants to you FRE 
35 quarts of fine fruit from a test bed of but a dozen strawberry plants 
You can do as well. 
will add 6 BABY 
old and send all to you at proper planting 
we will enter your name for the 
LOGUE and BARGAIN SHEETS of HARDY 


THE GARDNER NURSERY COMPANY, Box 232 Osage, Iowa. 


and heaviest fruiters, 


FREE! 


BLIZZARD BELT” 
we offer to send 
E OF CHARGE. We picked 






If you care to send 10 cents 
EVERGREENS 2 years 3 
time. Write to-day and 3 
plants and send you our CATA. 3 
“BLIZZARD BELT’ s 











Latah a! LEE INCUBATORS 








Mean Scientific 
H hi Mr. Lee has 
i af atching raised poul- 
j try 20 years, 








He invented the Mandy Lee Incubator 

for his own use. 100 per cent hatches 

4 are not unusual, Sells from coast to coast. 

Write for Lee’s ‘“‘Chicken Talk’’ by Mr. Lee 

himself and 1910 ‘‘Mandy Lee’’ catalog. Both 
free. Write now. Do not delay one day. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 1149 Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 























poultry on the ordinary farm. 
How to make a tirst-class FREE 

Wh a to feed, breed, etc Describes 

1910 PRAIRIE STATE Incubators and os teecien | 


brooder ont of an old piano 
You will be surprised at the valuable information it 


box, What breeds lay best 
contains. It’s free. Write a postal for a copy today. 


Tells how to succeed with BOOK 
Plans for poultry houses, how 
Vrairie State Incubator Co., 431 Main St., Homer tity, Pa. 




















we shall be pleased to send THE 
it tells the plain truth, and should be read by all 
who would have the best garden possible and 
whoare willing to pay a fair price for seeds of the 


Burpee, Philadelphia, 


LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG. 


Burpee- Quality 


is sufficient for the front 
of a post card. If you will 
write your own address 
plainly on the other side 
An elegant book of 178 pages, 








ries pare bred chickens 


®48 BREEDS wii ees tna tue 





Lambert’s Death to Lice 








8 ‘ isec snd ve a | 
a i pag ware . and v + Boece. Insures clean Fowls—Larger Profits. Easily used ; 
est poultry farm Send 4 cents for fine 80-page safe, sure and quicl Poultrymen’s standby for 
16th Annual Poultry Book 25 years. Sample, 10c, Send 2c stamp for Valu- 
able Pocketbook of Pointers 
R. F. NEUBERT, Box 782, Mankato, Minn. % O. K. Stock Food Co.. 344 Traders Bldg., Chiengo, Il. 
IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 1 
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j 
GRANDMOTHERS 
FAVORITE ¥L ie 


We will mail you FREE one packet of 
the following Flower Seeds: 
DELPHINIUM (Larkspur). Bee-shaped flowers, 

purple, pink, blue and white. 
ANTIRRHINUM (Snapdragon). Striped and 
variegated. Ornamental for walls. 
DIGITALIS (Foxglove). White, rose and yellow 
flowers. Makes beautiful border plant. 
HOLLYHOCKS. Double flowering 
esting and of easy culture. 
AQUILEGIA (Columbine). 
ers of easy cultivation. 
Al. of the above five varieties mailed 
to you for one dime and our catalogue 
included. Others are securing them; 
why not you. 
WM. ELLIOTT & SONS 
43 Vesey St., New York 


Very inter- 


Canary yellow flow- 





Buy the Best First 


The Cyphers Incubator 


Why not 
start right ? Cyphers means big hatches of healthiest chicks 
—no moisture, heat or ventila tion troubles, 





Siew or later, you will own a Cyphers Incubator. 


Used by more 
Government Experiment Stations, Agricultural Colleges, Fan- 
ciers and Practical Poultry-raisers 
than all other makes combined. 
Cyphers patented features found in 
Do other. 

The World’s 
Standard Hatcher 
is guaranteed to you. You have 90 
days to prove its superiority. Send 

for 160-page Free Catalog. 

Address Nearest City. 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY, Department 64 
Buffalo, N. ¥. w York City, Chicago, Ml. 
Boston, iam, Kansas City, ee Oakland, ‘cal. 





Fire-Proofed 
Insurable 
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Green’s Dollar Off 

reen s Oliar er 
3 Very Best Grape Vines, 1 red, 1 white, 1 black. 
3 Rose Bushes, 2 years old, 1 red, 1 pink, 1 white. 
1 White Clematis Vine, hardy and rapid growers. 
2 Peach Trees. 2 Choice Red Cross Currant Bushes, 
1] in all, delivered by mail at your door—$1.00 

Vines, Shade Trees, Pear, Cherry, 

Peach Trees, Berry Plants for sale. 
Send to-day for New Fruit Catalogue, and 
a copy of Big Fruit Instructor, all a gift 
to you. Established 30 years. Capital, 
$100,000.00. Send 10c for Green’s Book on 
Fruit Growing, worth $1.00. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Box 34, ROCHESTER,N.Y. 

















WITH A BUCKEYE 3 
INCUBATOR 


—~— = Sunple, self-regulating, ore yt —the 

jis only incubator sold on 40 day free trial 
with money back in case offailure. 10, 
sold last season and not one returned. 
100,000in use. Send for books telling how 
Buckeye owners got 51 chicks for 50 eggs, and 
“Making Money the Buckeye. Way.” oth are free to you. 
Buckeye Ineubator Co., 1805 Innisfallen Ave., Springtield, O, 


SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY 


BOOK on 


and Almanac for 1910 has 224 pages with many 

‘ It tells all about 
chickens, their prices, their care, diseases and reinedies, 

All about Incubators, their prices and their opera- 

tion, All about poultry houses and how to build 

them. It’s an = yclopedia of chickendom. You 

need it. wee 

=» iri ‘SHOEMAKER 

© Box 689 Freeport, Ill. 


BIG PROFIT MADE 


GROWING MUSHROOMS 
Markets waiting for what you 
raise. No capital or special 
place necessary. Grown in cel- 
lars, stables, sheds, boxes, etc. Write 
for big illustrated free booklet showing 
our beds and farm and learn how to start. 
National Spawn and Mushroom Co. 
Dept. 54, Boston, Mass 






















Start Now 





Just Say “Poultry Book” | 


on a postal card and we’ll mail you free, postage pre- 
paid, our big book on poultry raising and Incubators. The 
fruits of 28 years’ incubator and poultry raising experi- 
ence are in this book. You can pay money for books that 
don't tell as much, This one is free. [5] 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box D 195, Quincy, Il. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of pure bred poultry, for 1910, 200 pages, 
handsomely illustrated, 150 engravi 
photos, 30 fine colored plates, describes 65 
of land and water-fowls, 
incubators, 











s of stock, eggs, 
supplies, etc Calendar for each 
care for poultry and all de- 
y 10 cents. Send to-day, 


B. H. GREIDER, Box 14, Rheems, Pa. 


125-Egg Incubator and Brooder 
Freight Paid ws * Both for $ 
& er; double walle; copper 
» postal today for —- 











onstruction. 








Racine, ~ Wis. 


| WISCONSIN INCUBATOR (€O., Box 98, 


FOY’S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN POULTRY 
And Squabs. Tel!s how to start in small 
and grow big. Describes largest pure-bred 
Poultry Farm in the world and gives a great 
mass of usefu, information about poultry. 
Lowest prices on fowls,eggs, incubators and 
brooders. Mai.>d for 4c. F. Foy,Box 24, Des Moines, lowa 
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The Meat Boycott 


(Cont.nued from page 14) 

staples exported, therefore, would supply 
throughout the year 1,310,000 households. 

If one seeks causes for the meat boy- 
cott and the sense of wrong that inspires 
it, let it be further considered that these 
exported meat and dairy products do not 
leave America to seek higher prices than 
can be obtained at home. A trust is not 
hampered by the natural laws of supply 
and demand. This American dressed and 
frozen beef is sold to-day cheaper in the 
markets of London than in the butcher 
shops of New York or Chicago. In other 
words, the packer can ship his beef to the 
Atlantic Coast, send it across the ocean, 
including all expenses of cooling, handling, 
and transportation, and sell it in London 
several cents a pound cheaper than the 
same kind of meat can be bought for at 
home. In England he comes into direct 
competition with the frozen beef of the 
Argentine. In the United States he has 
no competition worth the name, because 
he is doubly protected, both by a tariff and 
by the machinery of a trust or monopoly. 

In 1909 the British markets used 551,- 
748,700 pounds, or, in round numbers, one- 
half billion pounds of frozen meat from 
the United States, and about the same 
amount from the Argentine. In order to 
hold this market, the Beef Trust was com- 
pelled to meet the prices at which South 
American meats could be laid down in 
London at a profit. During the height of 
the present agitation, when the packers 
were refusing to make any notable reduc- 
tions in prices, which are higher than this 
country has ever before known, beef was 
selling in New York and London as follows: 
In New York 
23 to 28 cents 
20 to 24 cents 
14 to 18 cents 


In London 
Loins... .....15 to 19 cents 
Round steak..16 to 20 cents 
Chuck steak..12 to 16 cents 


To put it in another way, the retail 
price of American beef in London was about 
the same as the wholesale price in New 
York. The explanation of these singular 
facts is that offered concerning the sale of 
American watches, bicycles, and sewing- 
machines abroad for much less than they 
can be bought in their own country. The 
consumer now realizes the necessity of 
seeking some kind of protection for him- 
self and his pocket-book, as well as for 
the products of his factories. 


The Effect of Cold Storage 


KIN to the question of the shortage of 
meat at home, as caused by the ex- 

port market, is the part played by the 
cold-storage warehouse in creating an arti- 
ficial level of prices. Theoretically, the cold- 
storage warehouse ought to check exorbi- 
tant prices. It is filled during the seasons 
abundance, when prices are 
lowest, and is presumed to be emptied 
during the unproductive winter months, 
thus keeping supply and demand in touch 
with each other. In practise it does noth- 





ing of the sort. In 1904 there were 620 
cold-storage warehouses in the United | 
States; in 1910 there are 800 of them. | 


Instead of serving the public need and at 
the same time yielding a fair return on 
the capital invested, they are employed to 
create “corners” in perishable foods and to 
manipulate prices. 

For example, from 3,000,000 to 5,000,- 
000 cases of each case containing 
thirty dozen, are placed in storage during 
the summer, when they can be bought at 
wholesale in the country districts for from 
fourteen to sixteen cents a dozen. With- 
drawing this huge quantity of eggs from 
the open market inevitably increases the 
price of fresh eggs to the consumer in the 
season when they ought to be cheapest. 
During the winter these storage 
sold for from fifty to sixty cents per 


ar oF 
eges; 


eggs are 


dozen. Within twenty years the total out- 
put of the American hen has increased 
several hundred per cent faster than the 


population of this country, vet the average 
price of eggs has been steadily advanced, 
and is higher to-day, even in winter, than 
before there were cold-storage warehouses. 

N THE same way more than 100,000,000 
| | pounds of butter, valued at $25,000,000, 
is annually placed in cold storage and sold 
in winter for forty cents, or more, per 
pound. Of poultry, more than 120,000,000 
pounds are frozen every year. Yet in the 
winter months the housekeeper finds that 
she must pay much higher prices for 
chicken, turkey, or duck, than 
farmer shipped his fowls to market as the 
dealer ordered them. The farmer, who is 
blamed for prevailing high prices, is really 
robbed of his legitimate profits by the 
cold-storage warehouse. This is, perhaps, 
the most conspicuous example of the ex 
tortion of the middleman as a factor in 
the general problem of the living. 
When the farmer sells sixteen 


Extortion of the Middleman 


cost of 


his eggs at 


when the 

















Read how two 
egg-raisers made 


512,000 a year 


O men, women and young people who 
want to make money at home, one of the most 
intensely interesting of recent books is the 

Corninc Ecc-Book, which tells how the Cornings, on 
a patch of ground at Bound Brook, N. J., have built up 
in four years an egg-raising plant that earns a clear profit of over 
$12,000 a year. When they took up egg-raising, they were both 
in poor health, and had no experience in the business. Capital ? 
Well, they began with one little pen of thirty hens! Now they 
have a large and valuable plant, and their 1953 hens AVERAGED 
a profit for last year of $6.41 each. 

The CorninG Ecc-Book is valuable especially because it shows 
how ordinary, every-day people, without capital or special training, 
but with ““gumption’”’ and industry, can make money in a business 
that can be carried on anywhere. Egg-raising is much simpler 
than poultry-raising. The hard work of killing, dressing, and 
marketing fowls is left out. The rest can be done by persons who 
are weak, old, or in poor health. The Corning methods have 
proved successful on both a small and a large scale. There is a 














Main laying house, 160 feet long, with 1500 pullets always at work 


ready market everywhere. Everybody wants fresh eggs. They 
are better food than meat, easier to cook, keep fresh longer, and 
make a far greater variety of dishes. Your own family wants them. 
When high you can sell them, when low you can eat them. You 
can sell one dozen or one thousand dozen a week, and for READY 
MONEY, and if you only learn the secret of raising a regular sup- 
ply for customers IN WINTER, you can get fancy prices. 

This and all the secrets of actual success in egg-raising are told in 
the Corninc Ecc-Boox. It tells where the Cornings find their market, why 
they raise only white-shelled, sterile eggs, how they keep hens laying regu- 
larly in winter, when they hatch chicks to lay best in December and January, 
how to mix the feed that produces the most eggs, how to prevent losses, how 
they found the best breed for egg-producing, and how their whole system 
works to that one end—eggs, Eccs, EGGS. It gives photographs and com- 
plete working plans of their buildings, which can be made in sections, large 
or small, as needed. 

The Farm JourRNAL publishers believe that thousands of. Collier’s readers 
will want to learn how two novices could in four years make egg-raising pay 
$12,000 a year; so they have decided to offer the Corning Egg -Book to 
subscribers to the 


FARM JOURNAL 


to increase its subscription list to ONE MILLION for next y 


FarM JOURNAL is the standard farmand home paper of America ; made for 
housekeepers, boys and girls, as well as fruit-growers, truckers, poultrymen, stock-men, dairy 


men, suburbanites and village people. It has alw ays “stood up” for women, and is, a gre: at 
favorite with them. It is clean, brief, bright, ‘boiled down,” intensely practical. “Crean 

not skim- milk,’ is its motto. It is thirty-three years old, and known everywhere. Ju ge 
Biggle’’ and “Peter Tumbledown” are characters better known to many than Hamlet or 
Micawber. Its poultry department is famous for the practical value of its contents. It is well 


It has now more than 650,000 subscribers, but won’t be happy until it 
gets a million, which it Age rt in 1910. More than half a million of its subscribers pay five and 
even TEN years ahead, which shows rare confidence in a paper. It never prints a medical, 
fraudulent, or trashy advertisement, and it is famous among high-class advertisers for its ex 
traordinary ‘‘pulling’’ power. 


printed and illustrated. 
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SPECIAL OFFER: ! 
o + 7 
We will send, postpaid, the Corninc 1 Cut out and send this Coupon 
Ecc-Boox and the Farm Journat for @  pagy Jourwat, 1045 Race St., Philadelphia 
two years, 5 , Sis dlines ‘ike oe ce acd Ghia 
8 Eg 3- Book an ] I . | fort y¢ 
both for 50 cents : 
cash, money order or check. Book and paper . Nar 
may go to different addresses, if desired. 8 
P ° | 
FARM JOURNAL, 1045 Race St., Philadelphia , 
— ee a SE oe 
'N ANSWERING THIS ADVERTI MEN I F MI I I 














Farm Land 
the Basis of 
Value 


In making investments the first consid- 
eration should always be the character of 
the security. Every investor to whom 
income is important should learn the facts 
about Irrigation bonds. They form, in 
our estimation, the safest way to earn 
6 per cent. 


Secured by a Thousand Farms 


Irrigation bonds are secured by first liens 
on good farm land—sometimes a thousand 
farms. The farms are worth usually at least 
four times the loan. 

The farms are exceedingly fertile, and are 
not subject to crop failures. Any one sed- 
son’s earnings are generally sufficient to re- 
pay the whole loan. 

The bonds are additionally secured by a 
first mortgage on an irrigation system, in 
which the investment is often twice the 
bond issue. 

Some Irrigation bonds are municipal secu- 
rities, which form—as do School bonds—a 
tax lien on the district. Some are issued un- 
der the “Carey Act,”” where the State super- 
vises the project. 

They are issued in denominations of $100, 
$500 and $1,000, so one may invest either 
little or much. All are serial bonds, part of 
which are paid annually, so one may make 
long-time or short-time investments. 


78 Issues Sold 


In the past 16 years we have sold 78 sep- 
arate issues of Reclamation bonds, all based 
on farm liens. Not a dollar of loss has re- 
sulted to any investor. 

Our dominant place now gives us the pick 
of these projects. They are passed on by 
our own engineers and attorneys. And an 
officer of our Company constantly ‘resides in 
the irrigated sections, watching the projects 
we finance. 

We have issued a book based on all this 
experience —a book which every investor 
should read. Please cut out this coupon as 
a reminder to send for it. (16) 


Sroutlridge &Niverke. 


First National Bank Building, Chicago 111 Broadway, New York 
50 Congress St., Boston First National Bank Bldg., San Francisco 


Please send your free book on Irrigation Bonds. 
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LEARN A TRADE jnciesr waces 


You can quickly and economically learn 
Plumbing, Electrical Work, Bricklaying 

at our school and earn big pay. All 

instructions by actual work at the 
} Tools take place of books. 
Our schools are largest and best 
equipped and only ones graduating 
competent tradesmen. Expert prac- 
tical instructors. Easy payments. 
Graduates assisted to positions 
Write me_persona!ly for FREE 
catalog. L. L. COOK, Director. 
COYNE NATIONAL TRADE SCHOOLS 

1720 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 























A trade that will make you independent for 
life. Hours Shorter—Pay Bigger—Demand 
Greater than most any trade. You need no 
previous experience. Our practical methods 
enable you in a few months to hold posi- 
tion as skilled amber or conduct your own 
business. Catalog sent free 

ot. LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 
445 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Study Homoeopathic Medicine 


Homeopathic physicians are demanded by many towns 
that arestill unsupplied. Hahnemann Medical Colleve of- 
fers excellent courses sin every branch of medicine. C. Henry 
Wilson, registrar ) Rhodes Avenue, Chicago, Iline 


School information : 


Schools in U.S. (State whet! g boy 
AMERICAN SCHOOI ASSOC IATION 


935 Broadway, New York, or 1515 Masonic Temple, Chicago 


What Think Ye Of Christ 7 


by Rev. E. E. HALE, D. D ] Sent 
FREE. Address M.C., Arlingt Ch h, Bost: M 
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LIBRARY e course of SCHOOL, Carnegie Library of Atlanta 





ance ¢ t ld in J For cat apy t 
Sulia T "Rankin, ‘Director, Jarnegie Library of Atlanta,Ga 
LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL OR CAMP? 


YOU CAN FIND the SCHOOL \aegy ba 
by ’y writing School Agency. 5? Park Ro Y 
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cents a dozen, he does little more than pay 
the cost of feeding his hens. In winter 
the cold-storage company reaps profits of 
200 or 300 per cent from these same eggs, 
but never a penny of it finds its way into 
the farmer’s pocket, and the consumer 
bears the burden. 


No Mercy for the Consumer 


EGISLATION has begun to recognize the 

4 cold-storage business as a menace to 
the general welfare, since the outbreak of 
the meat boyeott, and several measures have 
been framed for the purpose of bringing 
its prices under some kind of regulation. 
The tendency toward combination and mon- 
opoly in restraint of trade has invaded 
this field of production, and the possibility 
of a storage warehouse trust, organized 
for the purpose of “cornering” food sup- 


plies, is neither remote nor fantastic. The 
publie has learned by hard exper gy that 
no mercy is shown the consumer divi- 
dends can be increased. This was con- 


spicuously shown by the Ice Trust, which 
advanced its price in New York from 
twenty-five to sixty cents per hundred- 


weight in the middle of a broiling sum- 


mer, thereby causing the death of hun- 
dreds of babies. It has been illustrated 
also in the conduct of the various local 


milk trusts. In New York, whose supply 
is controlled by two great corporations, 
one with capital stock of $30,000,000, the 
price of milk was recently advanced from 


eight to nine cenis per quart. Popular 
protest was so violent, and the District 


Attorney so promptly began to investigate 
the alleged monopoly, that the price went 
back to eight cents within a fortnight. It 
=F 100 per cent to carry the milk from 
he dairy to the consumer, of which more 
+ 25 per cent is profit for the middle- 
man. The American dairyman to-day who 
sends his milk to the city is barely able 
to make both ends meet and has found 
none of the joyous prosperity popularly 
credited to the farmer. 

On the one hand, the 
that he must combine in order 
the excessive cost of handling and distri- 
bution; on the other, every combination 
of dealers in food supplies thus far un- 
dertaken has resulted in higher prices to 
the consumer, because of the shameful fact 
that greed is so prevalent and the doctrine 
of the square deal so little heeded in cor- 
poration control wherever competition can 
be diminished or eliminated. The cry is 
that the country needs more farmers and 
better farmers, else there can be no escape 
from the grip of advancing prices, and 
that population has far outstripped the 
nation’s production of staple foods. This 
is not true. In fifteon years the popula- 
tion has inereased no more than 15 per 
cent, while in the same time the cost of 
many of the staple foods has risen more 
than 100 per cent, such, for example, as 
the following: 

Wheat, 100 per cent; corn, 106 per cent; 
flour, 66 per cent; eggs, 204 per cent; but- 
ter, 153 per cent; potatoes, 100 per cent; 
beans, 147 per cent. 


retailer is told 
to cut down 


The Man Who Pays the Bills 


7 HERE the shoe vinches worst is among 
\\ the people who receive, not wages, 
but salaries which have not been appreci- 
ably increased during the last fifteen vears. 
This is why the meat boycott gained such 
incredibly rapid headway, as an issue of 
moral protest, among what may be called 
the “‘middle class” of supposedly well-to-do 
Americans. Unless one faces the facts as 
coldly set forth in figures and percentages, 
it is diflicult to realize that the average 
living has increased 60 per cent 
in a little more t.an twenty years. and 
that to come out as well at the end of the 
year, the man who received a salary of 
$1,200 in 1896 must to-day be paid 41,920. 
If $5,000 a year was a handsome 
in professional or business life 
equivalent to-day is $8,000. 

After laying the blame at the doors of 
the trusts, the tariff, the distributor, and 
the ratio between supply and demand, there 
remains a reckoning with national 
and extravagance. This year, 
item in a long list, $280,000.000 


cost of 


income 
then, its 


large 
waste 


as one 


worth 


of automobiles will be manufactured and 
sold in the United States. The purchase 
will think he is paying for his ear, but hi 
is mistaken rhe American consumer pays 
for it in the final issue. The money comes 
out of your pockets and mine as _ profits 
taxed on the necessaries of life somewhere 
in the chain of links between the farm, 
the forest, and the mine, and the house 


hold budget necessities must be levied upon 


to pay for luxuries as inevitably as sun 
rise. When the newspapers announce an 
unprecedented rush” of tourists to Europe 
the man who stays home at work is pay 
ing the piper Larger profits are de 
manded than the preceding generation was 
contented with, and a little more profit ! 
taken hers ind a little more there until 
fal tax becomes a tagvering burda 
! 1 ive man ( Cul 
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You May As Well Wear All-Wool 
Made-to-Measure Clothes 


fy Y 





OU 
all-wool 
clothes cost no more than cot- 


as well— because 
made-to-measure 


may 


ton-mixed or ready-made—if you 
order Mayer-Cincinnati tailoring. 


Go to the Mayer representative in your 


town. 
name. 
tire 


immense line of new 


If you don’t know him, ask us his 
He has ready to show you our en- 


and _ beautiful 


Spring and Summer woolens— hundreds of 
them—and every one all-pure-wool. 


The prices for suit or overcoat, made to your 
own individual measurements, are $17.50 and up. 
The making is done at our great tailor-shops here 


in Cincinnati. 


of course. 


Perfect satisfaction is guaranteed, 


Tailoring for Young Men 


We make 


a tremendous feature of styles especially designed 


for college men and others who demand the more extreme effects. 
These young men’s styles of ours are refreshingly different—they 


haven't 


A postal card request will bring you our 


that crude freakishness tound in 


ready-made clothing. 


interesting booklet, 


** Made-to-Measure and All Wool,"’ aud the name of our represen- 
tative in your town. 


Clarence Mayer & Co. 


Dept. 


C, Cincinnati, Ohio 


MAYER- CINCINNATI 








A Big $1 Offer—“KEITH’S” 
ta apo 
100 PLANS 


Bungalows, Cottages, 
Costing 
$400 to $3000 


Keith's monthly 
magazine is the 
recognized authority 
on planning and 
Decorating Homes, 
$1.50 year. News- 
No. 24—82700. One of the 100 gtends 15 Py 
Each 64-page issue gives several designs by leading arc hite is. 

My other books for Home-builders are: 


100 designs for Attractive Homes, $2,000 to $4,000 - - $1.00 
100 designs for homes costing $4,000 to $10,000 ........ 1.00 
162-page book—Practical House Decoration... .. « +. 1,00 | 
182 Beautiful Interior Views of Halls, Living Rooms, etc. . 1.00 
Any one of these books and ‘‘Keith’s’’ one year .. 2.00 
All five books and ‘‘Keith’s’’ one year ........ 4.00 





aM. L. KEITH, 571 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. qm 


WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 


without a cent 





d pay the freight 
and allow 10 Days’ "REE TRIAL. 
ONLY COSTS one cevt to learn 
ur unheard of org and marvelous offers 
1910 1 model bicycles. 
» not buy a bicycle 
Factory PURGOS <0 peircl tires few 
_ it any price until you write for our 
large “Art Catalog and iearn our wonder 
Sul proposition on first sample bicycle going 
to your town. 
e everywhere are making 
Rider Agents big money exhibiting 
We Sell 


on highest grade 


apie Beige cles. 
than any other fact« 
Tires, Coaster- Brake rear 
eee et, ears se Oey Bone 
No t Wait; write toda } 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept 
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A Happy 
Marriage 


Every man and woman, 
particularly those entered 
upon matrimony, should 
possess the new and valua- 
ble book by William H. 
Walling, A. M., M. D., which 
sensibly treats of the sexo- 
logical relations of both sexes, 
and, as well, how and when 
to advise son or daughter. 





Unequalled indorsement of the press, ministry, legal 
and medical professions 
It contains in one volame: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Enowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Thowiedge a Wife Should Have. 


All in One Volume, Illustrated, $2, Postpaid 
Write for “Other Pe« and Table of Contents 


PURITAN PUB. CO.. 


ple’s Opinions” 


707 Perry Bldg., PHILA, PA. 

















This New Book on PAT- 
ENTS tells How to Obtain 
a Patent, explains the cost of a patent and gives full partic- 


NEW | BOOK FRE 


ulars of our Special Advantageous ¥ ds of Business 
(PMEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 918 F St., Washington, D. ¢. 








roller bearing 


have many features that will interest you. 
some and solid in appearance with no disfiguring 
iron bands to hold the sections together; glass doors 
g, non-binding) easily removable for 
cleaning without taking down the entire stack. 


The prices are lower than others 







Hand- 





catalogue E proves this and will please you 
e low prices, shows latest Sanitary 


in finish and workmanshi 


GUNN FURNITURE Co 
Grand Rapids, 


Our free 
It quotes our attractiv 
Clawfoot, Mission ana Standard 
Grand Rapids quality 
t lealers or direct 
21 Victoria St., 
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YOUR “OLD SWEATER 


Made Into a Coat Sweater for $1.00 


High neck or c made into hand- 
so1 e modern coat sweater th reinforced knit 
str p Any ¢ r desir Pearl buttor 

ship sweater by mail (rate lc « Send let 
ter e1 $1.00 and notification of shipment 
CROY N KNITTING CO. 302 E, East 35th St., Chicago, IN. 
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Prevents rust, 
buy) 25e. trial e. 10 Use it on 


phonographs anc sewing ma« hin 
NEW BEDFC RD, — 
MENTION COLLIER’S 
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Large bottle (cheaper t 
fishing tackle, guns, bicycles 


WM. F. NYE, 
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A “reducing” scene from Mrs. Rida Johnson Young's farce, “The Lottery Man’ 
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“Just Off the Griddle’’ 


Plays Dramatized From To-Day’s News—and Plays 
of Other Kinds 


By ARTHUR 


R. JOSEPH MEDILL PATTER- 

SON’S “Dope,” recently played 

at the Plaza Musie Hall, was 

only a little one-act sketch, but 
it was also an example of an interesting 
tendency of our stage; a tendency, that 
is, to use the theater as a place for the dis- 
cussion of current social and political ques 
tions, just as one would use a newspaper 
or the end of a truck. 

The theater has long been so used in 
Europe, and it has always been so used 
by the Yiddish dramatists of New York’s 
Fast Side—it was natural that at the 
moment young Mr. Rockefeller and_ the 
Grand Jury were starting to investigate 
the white slave traffic a play on this sub- 
ject should be put on at the Yiddish 
Theater on the Bowery—but such discus- 
sions haven’t been common in the better 
acted and more finished drama uptown. It 
is now becoming a sort of a fashion. If 
a suburban train is held up in the tunnel 
or a subway guard pokes somebody in the 
back, the indignant citizen doesn’t write a 
letter to the “Times,” about it; he sits down 
and dashes off a play showing the iniquities 
of railroad and subway management. 

“Dope” is an attack on cocaine selling. 
Two enthusiastic young reformers go down 
into the slums to get evidence against a 
fourth-rate druggist who is debauching 
the neighborhood by selling cocaine. They 
catch their man, telephone for the police, 
and then while the patrol wagon is com 
ing it is brought out that the druggist 
gets his cocaine from the firm of manufac 
turing chemists founded by the young 
man’s father and now conducted by his 
family, and that the proprietor of the 
tenement, whose extortionate rents have 
driven the druggist to sell cocaine in order 
to live at all, is the young woman’s mother. 
And the piece ends cynically with the 
young altruists dismissing the policemen 
and going home rather than have the un- 
pleasant facts come out in court. 


Reformers in Vaudeville 


YRUDE as the lines and acting were, 
“Dope” Was just such a piece of lively 
reporting of actual conditions, or conditions 
actual in essentials, as one might expect 
to find in any of this month’s muck-raking 
magazines. Just how it left the musi 
hall audience is a little doubtful. They 
laughed uproariously when 
it was shown that the rich 
young man inherited his 
money trom 1eoecaine 
manufacturer, and they 
were tickled to death that 
the girl’s mother owned the 
tenement They did see 
the ghastly physical ef 





RUHL 


learned in the District Attorney’s office 
were worked into this play. It was dif- 
fuse and lacked grip, but it did repre- 
sent, as several other plays of the winter 
have represented, the commendable efforts 
of young writers of first-rate intelligence 
to put into written drama what seems im- 
portant to them in the life or work of the 
moment. 

Mr. William Vaughn Moody, also one of 
the younger playwrights, as far as stage 
experience is concerned, belongs to another 
school. He is a poet rather than a jour- 
nalist. And in “The Faith Healer,” which 
has been awaited with great interest since 
his first play, “The Great Divide,” he is 
a poet rather than a writer for the stage. 


Mr. Moody’s New Play 
eo a rather blurred background of 


contrasted points of view—religious- 
ascetic, modern-scientifie and pagan—is set 
the faith healer’s human story. Briefly, he 
loses his power when he falls in love, and 
regains it when, finding that the woman 
has not been the pure creature he imagined, 
he descends into the depths in spirit with 
her and attains a higher love. The change, 
purely psychological, is real enough sub- 
jective drama, but as a matter of prac- 
tical stagecraft it is a difficult thing to 
express in the visible action necessary 
for the stage. At the end of one act we 
see the faith healer send away, unhealed, a 
crowd of perfectly real people; at the end 
of the next act his power has returned, and 





he goes forth to heal them, and there is | 


nothing to explain the miracle except his | 


statement that something has taken place 
inside his head and he is different. It is an- 
other illustration of the difference between 
writing to be read and writing to be acted. 
Much of Mr. Moody’s dialogue, especially 
that about materialism and paganism, has 
a Browningesque vigor and pungency. 
That all-too-rare bird, a wholly amus- 
ing domestic farce, seems to have alighted 
at the Astor Theater in Mary Roberts 
Rinehart’s and Avery Hopwood’s “Seven 
Days.” It presents the adventures of a 
group of New Yorkers—ineluding a bur 
glar who is always just on the point of 
discovered unexpectedly quaran 
tined in an uptown house and obliged to 
spend seven days there together. Although 
most of the fun, naturally, is of the sort 
which tiekles the ribs 
rather than touches the 
heart, the authors are so 
ingenious, and the whole 
absurdity is played with 
such straight-faced serious- 


being 


ness. that the piece escapes 
the mechanical rattle such 
farces often have. 


fects of the drug, however, Indeed, ther e mo 
and presumably some of ments—that of ymelet, 
Mr. Patterson’s satire re for instanee, ai ss Kit 
mained with them MeNair’s adimi that 
Similar in tendenev was she doesn’t kr ow to 
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Nature’s Best 
in HEINZ Ketchup 
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Protect 
Yourself 
by 
Reading 
All 
Food 
Labels 
Carefully 





Contains 
No 
Benzoate 
of 
Soda 
or 


Other 
Drugs 





57 
VARIETIES 
PuRt FOOD PRODUCT 





Tomato Ketchup 


Fresh material and clean preparation make drugs of 
any kind unnecessary in prepared foods. 

Heinz Ketchup keeps because of its pure quality. 
This quality begins with especially-grown tomatoes. 
Fresh from the fields, they are prepared and blended 
with Heinz pure spices, refined granulated sugar, supe- 
rior table vinegar of Heinz make, the usual condimen- 
tal seasoning and nothing else. 

All prepared in clean kitchens, by 
clean people, with clean equipment 


Every One of Heinz 57 Varieties is Pure 
Thousands of visitors annually witness their prepa- 
ration in Heinz Model Kitchens. 


Other Heinz good things are Mince Meat, Cranberry Sauce, 
Fruit Preserves, Apple Butter, Euchred F ickles, Sweet Pickles 








H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, London 
Member American Association for the Promotion of Pu in Food Produ 
IN ANSWERING THI Al RTI ASE MENTION LLIE?! 








y 
Trial Tube 
and Test Papers 


Mailed Free 


Acid in the mouth 
is the cause of tooth 
decay. The acid at- 
tacks the enamel, 
giving a foothold to 
bacteria which com- 
plete the destruction 
of the tooth. The 
regular use of 


PEBECO 


if TOOTH PASTE | 


keeps the mouth free 
from acid, cleanses the 
teeth perfectly, polishing 
and whitening them toa 
marked degree, and leav- 
ing a clean, refreshed 
sensation, which makes 
its use a daily pleasure. 
Only by trying Pebeco 
can you realize its re- 
markable efficiency. 


Send for Trial Tube | 


we gladly send it and the 
Test Papers, which afford 
an interesting test by 
which you can promptly 
tell if you have “acid 
mouth”’ and also demon- 
strate how Pebeco over- 
comes this condition, 
thus preventing decay. 

Pebeco relieves tender gums, 
overcomes unpleasant breath, 
and is a complete prophylactic 
for the entire oral cavity. 

Pebeco originated in the hygi- 
enic laboratories of P. Beiersdorf 
& Co., Hamburg, Germany, and 
is sold everywhere in large 50- 
cent tubes, or we will mail, pre- 
paid, upon receipt of price. 

Only a small quantity is used 
at each brushing of the teeth— 
Pebeco is very economical. 


For Trial Tube and 
Test Papers, address 


Lehn & Fink 


104 William St. 
New York 




























where various mufiled sounds of “ah,” 
“oi,” “aw,” etc., have nearly destroyed that 
liquid syllable, conveys in itself an impres- 
sion of startling freshness and originality. 

“The Lottery Man,” one fears, will be 
laughed at, too. It is supposed to be about 
a whimsical reporter who, to make a news- 
paper sensation, raffled himself off as a 
husband at $1 a chance. It is a droll idea, 
which Mr. Cyril Scott accepts with spright- 
liness, and there is a fat woman whose 
efforts to “reduce” must come home with 
peculiarly poignant humor to an average 
New York audience, but a great part of 
the supposed fun is obtained at the ex- 
pense of a painfully emaciated female, 
who happens to be the fat woman’s com- 
panion and, of course, the winner of the 
lucky number. 

In real life such a poor creature would 
be pathetic, to say the least, but here her 
physical imperfections, her not unnatural 
desire for a husband, and the blandish- 
ments she lavishes on the unhappy hero, 
are exploited by the relentless authoress 
to the last degree. Men may beat their 
wives, but it is impossible to imagine a 


| man sitting down in cold blood and hold- 


ing up a wretched woman to ridicule in 
this way. Women exhibit a terrible di- 
rectness, a certain primitive savagery at 
times when dealing with their own sex. 


cynical 
only partially civilized. The farce 
written by Mrs. Rida Johnson Young, who 
perpetrated “Brown of Harvard.” 


Strawberry and Other Ices 


WO more of the plays of Mr. W. Somer- 
set Maugham, ‘“‘Penelope” and “Mrs. 
Dot,” have been added this winter to those 


over before. Mr. Maugham’s plays are all 
alike in this—they are made of the oldest 
stage materials in the world, rearranged 
and restored with a certain neat felicity 
and wit until they seem almost fresh and 
new. Of course they couldn’t fail to be 
popular. 

In “Penelope” we have the young wife 
who cures her husband of a flirtation by 
throwing him into the society of the other 
—and really less charming—woman. Penel- 
ope, so her father, Professor Golightly, 
said, fed her husband too much strawberry 
ice. She was very much in love with him, 
and she too persistently let him know it, 
and, according to the Professor, a man 
likes strawberry ice now and then, but he 
ean not live on it alone. 

Mr. Maugham has the knack of feed- 
ing his audiences strawberry ice (1 refer 
to the general lightness of his productions, 
for I am assured by one of my confréres, a 
veteran of the theater, that “Penelope” is 
the most immoral play in English) with- 
out letting them tire of it. Of course, the 
robust but piquant personality of Miss 
Marie Tempest gives just the needed snap 
to Mr. Maugham’s lines. This was given 
to “Penelope,” but “Mrs. Dot” had to de 
pend on Miss Billie Burke, and, engaging 
as the latter is, that was another story. 

Grace, fire, a fine voice and delivery, and 
a certain romantic amplitude of gesture 
and expression, are gifts of Mr. Otis Skin- 
ner’s which rarely have had the good for- 
tune to find a worthy play. With them in 
mind, the redoubtable firm of Tarkington 
and Wilson have written for Mr. Skinner 
“Your Humble Servant,” in which he takes 
the part of a barn-storming tragedian of 
the old school. The actor has a ward who 
falls in love with a stage-struck young 
millionaire just long enough to make the 
play and then fall out again in time to 
give her heart to the faithful thespian be 
fore the curtain falls. It is a rather fragile 
but very pleasant little play, with flashes 
here and there of the real Tarkington. 


’ 


Musical Comedies Worth Secing 
i ie DOLLAR PRINCESS” and “The 
Chocolate Soldier.” as we have 
many times this win- 
| ter when cut off by the scissors of our 
| office Atropos, have graces that few of our 





started to observe 


musical plays possessed before the “Merry | 


Widow” and the Viennese opera 
fashionable, and now *“‘The Areadians,” just 
over from a long run in London, adds an 
other to the list of really excellent musical 
comedies. 

The English piece contrasts prettily the 
simple life of the Areadians with life in 
London to-day, and gives us the graceful 
Gaiety-girl-like personality of Miss Julia 


Sanderson and the very delightful humor 


f Mr. Percival Knight. The latter ap- 
pears as a melancholy jockey who, in spite 
of keeping himself in a continual state of 
semi starvation, neve! won a race, Those 
interested in such exploration are advised 
to contrast this role with that already 
| mentioned in “The Lottery Man” if they 
vish to see what different things can be 


m the same theme. 
mountain, Miss Connie Ediss, is also in the 
s fun to hear her talk again, 
ven though she is not allowed to sing. 


made fre 


cast, and it 


34 


which lends strength to the suggestions of | 
philosophers that they are still | 
was | 


the young English playwright has sent | 


became 


That adorable | 


An average American knows 
many people. But he does not 
always know where they are. 





He has a thousand friends and 
acquaintances. Where are they at 
this particular moment? He can 
be sure of some of them—perhaps 
a dozen. But he wants to locate 


one or more of the others. 


The Bell system enables him 
to reach them. 


If he finds his friend at home, 
or in his place of business, he 
talks with him at once. If helearns 
that his friend is in some other 





town the Bell System will furnish 
| the connection. 








Cities are larger than they used 
to be. Men know and need to 
know more people. Yet the need 
of keeping in touch is as great as 
ever. Without Bell service there 
would be hopeless confusion. 


The range of the telephone is 
not confined to one town or one 
community. It is not satisfying 
simply to learn that a man is out 
of town; through the Long 
Distance Service of the Bell Sys- 
tem he may be reached wherever 
he is. 

The Bell Service extends to all 
communities. It reaches the mill- 
ions of American people. One in 
twenty is a Bell subscriber. The 
other nineteen can be found, be- 


cause Bell service is universal 
service. 


The telephone does more work for less money than any 
other servant of mankind. There is economy as well as 
efficiency in one system, one policy, universal service. 
Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 








Guaranteed One Year 
SOLD ON APPROVAL 








HIS wonderful new typewriter, at 
one-sixth the cost, with one-tenth the 
number of parts, does the same work as expen- 
sive machines with quic kness, neatness and ease. 


The Bennett is a portable, visible-writing, ink-ribbon 
typewriter; standard keyboard; light, simple, speedy, com- 
pact, strong. In neat case, size only 2x5x11 inches, weight 
only 44s pounds. Made from best materials by experts 


Send Name and Address 


for free illustrated catalog and sample of writing. 


Don't pay more than $18 for a typewriter until you 
know the Bennett. Don't pay less than $100 unless 
you buy a Bennett. 


Agents wanted for a few unfilled territories. 


O. B. BENNETT TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
366 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 




















ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


will be paid by the manufacturers of 


LePage’s Liquid Glue 


for the four best lists enumerating 
things for household use or orna- 
mentation which have been made 
or mended with LePage’s Liquid Glue. 
We should like to receive these lists 
from the women readers of this 
paper on or before March 15th. 


For the best list we will pay $50 


For the second best - - - $25 
For the third best - - - $15 
For the fourth best - - $10 


All others will receive absolutely free a 
tube of LePage’s Liquid Glue. 
In sending in your list please be sure 
and give us your name and address. 
This is a straight, bona-fide offer of ours. 
We impose no conditions, neither do we 
ask you to buy anything. 
We know how useful LePage’s Liquid 
Glue is in the household; how many 
stitches it will save in putting together 
various little articles. 

We want only practic al suggestions 


Perhaps you know of many already 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., Gloucester, Mass. 
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an : isinformation as n an Strong Diamond Inner Tubes 
: Is Being Put Before You All. The illustration explains the ex- 
le 1S > ° 
Diamond Demountable Rims , Ome ; , ; , i 
one OU are considering your tire equipment for this year. You perience of N. F. Braham 
ying | Quick Detachable or Clincher are basing your judgment on all kinds of information. of Burlingham, Cal. 
. Remember, if your premises are wrong your conclusions F 
“ ” . ’ b cy s J S s e 
out The “Already Inflated” Kind will inawitelsiy be contly. The tube did not burst - 
ang TAKE CAR MANUFACTURERS’ CONTRACTS, for instance. 
Sys- Some tire concerns would have you believe that nearly all the 
ever well-known automobile makers had contracted to make their tires 
regular equipment. They have done nothing of the kind. Tire 
contracts of such a nature are not written. There was never a 
o all year when tire contracts meant less, anyway. Most of them 
nill- were made only as protection on prices. 
1€ in STILL OTHER TIRE FACTORIES endeavor to force the im- 
The pression that certain conspicuously large automobile manufac- 
_ be- turers approve the use of their makes of tires only, or place them 
2rsal above all others, at least. Which are not the facts. 
WHY! AS TO CONTRACTS WITH THE AUTOMOBILE MANU- 
FACTURERS, there is not one tire factory which has as many of 
them for 1910 as The Diamond Rubber Co.—because, being the 
standard tire, every builder of high grade cars must have many 
of them. Again, there is not one tire manufacturer whose aggregate of 
contracts calls for as many tires within 30 per cent as do the contracts for 
Diamond Tires. There is not one whose aggregate business volume, as 
Di dW oo represented by tire contracts, comes within 50 per cent of the Diamond 
“eg eal ti ri ih Sains 4s aed os wine BUSINESS 1b Diamond Mechanical (Dunlop 
eC . I , as represented by contracts, " 
Quick Detachable Tire could have been written by The Diamond Rubber Co. had price concessions Type) Tires 
: been made which we refused to make, and which we knew to be absolutely : ; , , 
ANY on Marsh Rim incompatible with the maintaining of quality. We shall always keep Exclusive Diamond Quality 
Diamond the standard of all tires. 
BUT WHAT DOES IT SIGNIFY?—The leading automobile manufacturers 
contract for a maximum or minimum of tires of such makes as they are 
willing to furnish on the specifications of their agents or of individual pur- 
— chasers. Nothing else to it. They all recognize Diamond as thé standard 
high grade tire. 
RS AND THERE IS NOT ONE manufacturer of automobiles who does not sup- 
ply Diamond Tires when desired, excepting only those with whom the price 
and price only, is the basis of refusing. Any of them would put on Diamond , 
Tires, if desired, if prices were equal. And mark this—lIt is for you to 
ue CONSIDER WHETHER ANY CAR MANUFACTURER has the right to sell to 
you or any purchaser of his product a pre-created liability in shape of excessive 
ng cost for tire maintenance—a liability felt only by the purchaser, for the car 
oe manufacturer says when the trouble comes, as inevitably it does with cheap equip- 
de ment—‘‘ We didn't make the tires.’ 
ue. WHAT DOES COUNT? WHAT IS WORTH WHILE TO YOU—Nothing what- 
sts ever that does not trace straight back to merit and merit alone. We can 
his say to you that Diamond Tires,—casings and tubes—are developed for 1910 
th. to a degree of tough, strong, wear and shock-resisting excellence greater 
: than ever before attained. So much for the coming year. Some fifteen 
4 thousand sets now in use confirm this statement. As to the past— 
3 , ” i THE ONLY UPKEEP CONTEST and the only official tire tests ever made in 
10 Diamond Bolted On or the world were all won by Diamond Tires, ‘‘hands down.”’ 
Fisk T IN EVERY SORT OF CONTEST, from shows to races, where tires have 
ree a 1S ype been chosen on merit and not on account of special inducements, Diamond 
. . . Tires have had for ten years past and have to-day a wide lead. . : 6 ’ - 9 
Res Diamond Construction All ON MILEAGE COST the victories of Diamond Tires have been conspicu Diamond Bailey Won't Ship 
ress. % . sin everv kind of endurance r fro he Gli on Tx , each year, to 
= Through. For Fisk Regu: aus in very Kind of endurance run from the Glidden Tove, each yes, Tread. Good for rear wheels 
nen lar and Demountable Rims _ TAKE COUNSEL WITH YOUR INTELLIGENCE—Don't be misled or misin the year ‘round 
ad : formed by extravagant claims and sensational announcements. Look up 
iquid es 
many the record. . 
ether BE INFLUENCED BY NOTHING in which experience does not verify the argu- 


ment. Asto the merit of Diamond tires—the pioneer motor tires of America 
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Victrola™ 


‘Tone 


That's where the Victrola 
1S pre-eminent. 


You might be able to build a cabinet 
that outwardly would resemble a Victrola. 
You might even copy the inside construc- Victrola XII 
tion and details, if they were not protected 
by patents. But there is no copying the 
superior Victrola tone-quality. 


Mahogany 


That represents years of patient exper- 
iment—with various woods, with different 
proportions, with numerous vibratory sur- 
faces—-and it is simply astonishing how 
slight a variation in size, in shape, in _posi- 
tion, produces discord stead of harmony. 

No, the Victrola tone can’t be equaled! 
Even though the eye could take in every 
detail of construction, there 1s still that same 
indescribable “something” which makes the 
Stradivarius supreme among violins, which 
gives to the Victrola such a wonderfully 
sweet, clear and mellow tone as was never 
known before. 








Hear the Victrola today at the nearest Victor 
dealer's. Ask him to play Caruso’s new “Forza del 
Destino”’ solo (88207), and “Mamma mia,” the beau- 
tiful Neapolitan song (88206). Then you'll realize 
the wonderful advance in quality of tone due to our 
improved process of making Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., a} m. de & A V: ctrola XVI $2 50 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadiat ibt 
; . Circassian walnut 
Mahogany or quartered oak, $200 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


aN 
New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on ‘the 28th of each month 





